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A SELECTION FROM HODDER & STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN LIST. 








THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Now ready, sumptuously bound in cloth, crown folio, 25s. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
With Choice Illustrations, Decorative Borders, and Engrossed Titles by Eminent Artists. 
The Scenes in the Holy Land from Sketches made by Mr. H. FENN, 
During a late Visit. 

With an Introduction by the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


NOTICE.—GEN. GRANT’S LIFE, by the Author of “ From Log Cabin 
lo White House,” is NUW READY, at all Booksellers. 
Price 5s., with Portrait, &c., handsomely bound. 
FROM TANYARD TO WHITE HOUSE: 
The Story of General Grant’s Life. 


By W. M. THAYER, 
Author of “ From Log Cabin to White House,” “The Pioneer Boy,” “ George Washington,” &c. 








This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
JACOB BOEHME: His Life and Teaching. 
Studies in Theosophy. 
By the late Dr. H. L. MARTENSEN, Metropolitan of Denmark. 
Translated from the Danish by T. RHYS EVANS. 





Sixteenth Edition, 45th Thousand. 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Professor Henry 
DRUMMOND, F.R.8.E., F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Drummond, with sin and convincing force, k i 
the ries +i the ~~ gue g force, works out the continuity of law from the natural into 


THE CITY of GOD: a Series of Discussions in Religion. By A. M. 
FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principal of Airedale College. Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. { Ready. 


A COMMENTARY on the FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. 


By T. C. EDWARDS, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, Princi i i Jollege ’ 
y oe. with. Geoend Rditice. Ove 14s ge, ord, Principal of the University College of Wales, 


[ Ready. 
THE PARABLES of OUR By 
MARCUS DODS, D.D., Author of “ Janay tyre mee pes - y -. — * 


A RABBINICAL COMMENTARY on GENESIS. 


Rabbi Jacob’s ‘‘ Tzeénah Ureénah.” By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, Author of “The T: res of th 
Talmud,” &c. With Introductory Pre by the Ven. ‘Archdeacon. FARRAR, D.D., PRa Cowen mare 


7s, 6d. { Ready. 


THE WILL POWER: its Range in Action. By J. Miner Foruenrci.t, 
M.D., Author of “ Animal Physiology for Schools,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 


A Translation of 





NEARLY READY, 


The Pentateuch: its Origin and Structure. |The Good Fight; or, More than Con- 
An Examination of Recent Theories. By Prof. C. | QUERORS.—Stories of Christian Martyrs and 
C. BISSELL, D.D. 8vo, 9s. | Eiaroes. By the Rev. JOHN HUNT, D.D., and 

The Anglican Pulpit of To-day. Containing | PI . f _ pn oa tie tee, - “g 

orty Short Biographies and Forty Sermons of the | Piatiorm 1as. 
Leading Preachers ot the Day. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. x clume of the 


Th CLERICAL LIBRARY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

@ Throne of Eloquence. Great Preachers i i isti 

phe a yy a . | Faithful Service. Sketches of Christian 
| 





PAXTON HOOD Grown eyo, eed WOMEN. By MARY PRYOR HACK, Author of 


So f Earth H **Consecrated Women,” &c, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ngs : 

WaLe, a oe Of Core te fee AY | Classified Gems of Thought. From the 
Crown, 8vo, 3s. 6d. A GREAT WRITERS OF ALL AGES. In con- 


Golden Legends of the Olden Time. By th ence on reli bj ve F 
3 e | gious subjects. By the Rev. F. B. 
i TORN STOUGHTON, D.D. Elegantly PROCTOR, M.A, Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


, Our Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. Twelve 
Songs of Rest. Second Series. Edited by | Meditation Set the Mentha of toe Year. By the 


the Rey. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. Ele-| Very Rev. J. 8. HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
gantly bound, 18. 6d. , | Crown v0, 3s. 64. a 





venient,form for use as a dictionary of ready refer- 


- GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


NEW 6s. SERIES. 


Handsomely bound, and with Illustrations by 
GORDON Brownz, &c. 
1. Thrown on the World; or, The Scrapes 


and peepee of Ray and Bertie. By EDWIN 
ODDER, Author of “ Heroes of Britain,” &c. 
With Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 


. Fritz and Eric: the Brother Crusoes. 
By J.C. HUTCHESON, Author of ‘* The Wreck of 
= Nancy Bell,” &c. With Illustrations by Gordon 

rowne. 


. Stirring Stories of Peace and War, by 
LAND and SEA. By JAMES MACAULAY, 





M.D., Editor of The Leisure our, With LIllustra- 
tions by various artists. 


Price 5s, each, handsomely bound and I//lustrated. 


I. 
Prudence Winterburn. By Sanau Dovpyey, 
Author of ** Nelly Channell,” &c. 


11. 
Nigel Lennox, of Glen Irvine. By L. N. 
HYDER. 


; IIL. 
The Children of Africa. Written for all 


English-Speaking Children. By the Author of 
“The Children of China.’ &c. With Map and 
Numerous Illustrations. Gilt edges. 


IV. 
The Pennant Family: the Story of the 


Earl of Craigavon. By ANNE BEALE, Author 
of ** Gladys the Reaper,” &c. 


Vv. 

The True Woman: Elements of Character 
drawn from the Lifeof Mary Lyonand others By 
W. M. THAYER, Author of “ From Tanyard to 
White House,’ “From Log Cabin to White 
House,” &c. 


VI. 
The Angel of Love. By L. T. Meavz, 
Author of “ How it all Came Round,” “Scamp 


and I,” &c. With Forty Illustrations by T. Pym. 
F cap. 4to. 


vil. 
From Pole to Pole: a Tale of the Sea. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. Gilt edges. 


Vill. 
In the Depths of the Sea. By Ox» Boome- 


RANG, Author of ‘‘ Launching Away,” &c. Gilb 
edges. 


IX. 

For James or George: a Schoolboy’s Tale 
of 1745. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., Author 
of ‘Schoolboy Honour,” &c. 


x. 
The Owners of Broadlands. By Mrs. H. B. 
PAULL. 


Price 3s. 6d. each, handsomely bound and IIlustrated, 


L 
A Little Silver Trumpet. By L. T. Meapr, 
Author of “The Autocrat of the Nursery,” &c. 
With Twelve Full-page Illustrations by T. Pym. 


“ II. 
Dot: the Story of a City Waif. By Anni 
LUCAS, Author of “Nobody's Darling.” With 
Twelve Full-page Illustrations by T. Pym. 








III. 
The Boy in the Bush. By Ricwanp Rowe. 
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ume Mean ~ oo ff ° 


ROME. —SCHOOL of ART, 72, Via Sistina. 


RM will re-commence NOV EMBER ist, to conclude with 


APRIL following.—Further particulars apply to Principal, MATILDA E, 


WRATISLAW, Via Gaeta, 2A. 
NUTT’S LIST of RECENT FOREIGN 


D @ PUBLICATIONS (24 pp.), sent post-free on application. 





Just issued, 


NOVELLO’3 ORATORIO CONCERTS.—ConDUCcTOR—MR. MACKENZIE. 


ESSRS. NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


have the honour to announce that they will give at ST. JAMEs’S 
HALL a SERIES of 1X CONCERTS, under the above title :— 

TUESDAY, Nov. 10, Mackenzie’s ‘* Rose of Sharon.” 

TUESDAY, Dec. _1. Gounod's ** Mors et Vita,” 

TUESDAY, Dec, 22. Gounod’s “* Kedemption.” 

TUESDAY, FeB. 2. Mackenzie's Baliad for Orchestra—* La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci,” Dv orak’s “ Patriotic Hymn,” and 
“ The Spectre’s Bride.” 
TUESDAY, MAncH 2, Dvorak’s **Stabat Mater,” Goetz’s ‘*The Water 
pa "and Waguer’s ** The Holy Supper of the 


postles. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 6. Liset's St. * elizabeth,” 
Eng gements have already been made with the following artists :— 
Madame Albani, Madame Trebelli, Madame Patey, Mr, Lloyd, Mr. ame 
and Mr. Santley. Subscribers’ names received by Novello, Ewer & Co., !, 
Berner’s-street, W., and 80 and 81, Queen-street, Cheapsi de, E.C.; the 
usual Agents, and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


(THE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 


ELDER PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AND EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYSICS. 








Tke Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSORSHIP, 
Salary £300 per annum, The Appointment will be for a term of five years, 
subject to renewal at the discretion of the Council. Salary will date from 
the Ist March, 1886, and the Professor will be expected to enter on his 
duties on that ‘date. An allowance will be made for travelling expenses. 
Applications, with testimonials, should reach Sir ARTHUR BLYTH, K.C,.M.G, 
Agent-General for South Australia, 8, Victoria Chambers, Westmioster, 
pusninia S.W., not later than the IsT DECEMBER, 1885, 


POPULAR LECTURES.—Mr. C. C. MAX- 
WELL, Windsor-street, Dundee, is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS for 
“‘The Humour of To-Day,” ** National 
** Tennyson,” ** Modern 











the Delivery of his Lectures oa 
Humour,” “ Thomas Hood,” “ Scottish Tongue,” 
Essayis‘s,” “‘ French Revolution.” 

** He treated his theme in a masterly manner.”—Paisley Express. 

“* What a popular lecture ought to be.”—A berdeen Express. 

* Listened to = rapt attention.”—Uiverston News. 

1 flagging interest of his audience, and frequently 

moved them to marth. *— Dumfries Standard. 


A BISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY of PHILOSOPHY, 
22, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








for the 





OCTOBER 26. PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS—SuBsecT : PHILO. 
SOPHY and EXPERIENCE, For particulars and conditions of member- 
ship address the Hon, Sec., E. H..RHODES, 22, Albemarle-street, W. 


BL IOLOGY.—GEORGE MASSEE, 

F.R.M.S., will deliver a COURSE of TEN LECTURES at SOUTH 
PLACE INSTITUTE, FINSBURY, on TUESDAY EVENINGS, at 8 o'clock. 
First Lecture, OCIOBER 20TH. Subject: “MATTER and FORCE.” 
Tickets for the Course, 5s.; Single Lecture, ls, 


CONRAD TBIES, Hon, Sec. 


ORRESPONDENCE CLASSES (free) in 


HISTORY, ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c., for Higher Local or 
otherwise, by a late STUDENT of NEWNHAM, Higher Local Hon, Cert., 
LL.A. St. Andrews.—K., 30, Oakholme-road, Sheffiel id, 











N M.A. Cambridge, and B.Sc. Lond., both 
experienced teachers, PREPARE CANDIDATES for MATRICULA- 
TION at London, Pre iminary Legal and Medical, and Sandhurst.—W, D., 
No. 8, Park-street, N.W, 


O NOVELISTS, DRAMATISTS, and 

others.—A LADY, possessing a Type-Writer, desires EMPLOY- 

MENT. Manuscripts carefully and promptly copied, — Address, for 
specimens and terms, J. B., 79, Queen-street, Cheapside, 


ORRESPONDENCE and 


CLASSES. —History, Literature, French, Fortnightly Papers, 
Certificates. Prizes,—E., Mr. Bolton, Savile-street, Hull, 


O PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, and 


AUTHORS.—A GENTL EWOMAN, with seventeen years’ nates 
in a Newspaper Office, desires LITERARY EMPLOYMENT. Free Corres- 
sty 5 to o i and supervision of work, Press 

ritin, © oes Readi Index Cc ilati &c.—R., 59, King Henry’ 's- 








CULTURE 


Six 











toad, 

r | YEN to TWO THOUSAND FACSIMILE 
Jet-Black COPIE3 of any CIRCULAR, Drawing, or Music (300 an 

an hour), by a New Machine, a marvel of simplicity and expedition.—Free 


and safe by parcels post for 21s. from A, CLARK, 4, High-street, Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire. —N.B. natewest ™ PE-WRITER, £3 3s, complete, a 











OOKS B ou GHT.—To Executors, 


Solicitors, &c,—HENRY oeeeenes & CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
136, Strand, Second-hand Book to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or country, and to 
give the utmost value in cash. Experienced valuers sent, Kemovals 
without trouvle or expense to vendors. Established 1816, 


(THE AUTHOR of many Published Writings 


(Travels, History, Poetry, Philosophy, Biography, &c.) is PREPARED 
to EXECUTE ORIGINAL WORK, COMPILATION, er TAANSLATION 
from French, German, Italian, or Swedish.—Apply, with real name and 
address, in confidence, to MS., care of E, Slatcher, Nowsagent, 2, Nine Elms, 
Benoticeds 8. W. Post- cards or letters giving initials only will not 

© noticed. 











run BRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 
A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWEL VE Pupils, First-class general Education ; special pre- 
paration for Matriculation, Scholarships, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and | comfort of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas. 





Library and Medallions of the late Rev. dH. A. J. Munro, 
Litt. Doct., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


[MESSES. JOHN SWAN & SON will 

SELL by AUCTION at their ROOMS, 19, SIDNEY STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, on MONDAY, NOVEMBSR 16TH, and Four Following Days, 
at 12 o'clock precisely, the Valuable end Important LIBRARY of 





CLASSICAL and toe as MISCELLANKOU3 BOOKS, and | 


TWELVE MEDALLION PORTRA of the TWELVE CAZSARS in 
White Marblo, the property of the late Chew. H. A. J, MUNRO, Litt, Doctor 
and Senior Fe:low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


L 9% 9,0 N LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Tennyson, E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. —Earl of Carparvon, Earl of Rosebery, 





The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 5s. 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 





NEW POEM.—Now ready, price 3s, 6d. 


JC BARTOUM. By A Camsrmce Unper- 


GRADUATE, 
HrYwoop & SON, Manchester. Vickers, 317, Strand. 
Order any where, 


HUGH CONWAY, 


Feap. 8vo, One Shilling. 


(HE LAST COMPLETED NOVELETTE 


by HUGH CONWAY, Never before Published, consists of ONE 
CONTINUOUS STORY, entitled 


“SLINGS AND ARROWS,” 
FORMS 


ARROWSMITH'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL for 1885. 
” DARK DAYS, - 


The Novelette by Ivan Conway from which the Drama now being per- 
formed at the Haymarket Theatre is taken, One Shilling, 





The first 6 vols. of ARROWSMITH'S BRISTOL LIBRARY are— 


CALLED BACK, By HvuaH Conway . ee 331,000 
BROWN EYES, By MAY CROMMELIN ., ee oo ‘ 
DARK DAYS. By HuGH Conway 200, 000 


By Sir E. J. REED. M.P." 6.” | 15,000 
THE RED CARDINAL. By FRANCES ELLIOT 10; ,000 
TUE TINTED VENUS. By F, ANSTEY. 59,00) 


Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. London : Simrxix, MARSHALL, & Co. 
And Railway Bookstalls, 


MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FORGETTING. 
Wholly unlike Mnemonics. Lost Memories restored. 
The worst made good, and the best better. Any book 
learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. Pro- 
spectus, post-free, with opinions of Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
Mr. RicHarp A. Proctor, and others. 


FORT MINSTER, M.?. 








AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 

any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17inches. This pro. 

cess is noted for its excellence in 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 

Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

and is largely oy by the Trustees of the 

British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 


Antiquarian and other Learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 


* Put up a Picture in your room.”—LEIGH HUNT. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post-free. 


* AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 














pe ” ‘With Three a 21 pp., free to any 
address. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
May be had from Local Book and Ni it Opy sent 





direct from the Publishing Office, Post Free, on We. g six Panay 


THE WHITEHALL REVIEW: 
A JOURNAL OF FOLITIC3, a. ART, AND COUNTRY 


EVERY THURSDAY, price SIXPENCE. 

This well-known Paper has been immensely improved in every respect. 

Its LITERARY STAFF is one of the ablest in London, the best journalistic 
pens contributing regularly to its columns, 

Much attention is given to LITERATURE in all its Lon mary and its 
Notices of New Books are full and impartial NEW NOVELS get the 
earliest notice. 

Its ART NOTICES are written by the most competent Critics of the day, 

Its THEATRICAL CRITICISMS, Reviews, and Notes are contributed by 
able Dramatic Writers. 


Its articles on COUNTRY PURSUITS are a feature of the Paper, and 
include SHOOTING, FISHING, YACHTING, HUNTING. &c. They are written 
by Authors of acknowledged eminence, 


The NOTES of the Whitchall Review, while sparkling and original, aro 
entirely free from all taint of scurrilous personality. They deal with 
general subjects, including naval and military matters, racing and foreign 
news. 

A SHORT STORY, each being complete in a number, is one of the lead- 
ing features of the paper. 

Offices—15, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Where all Communications should be addressed. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No, 332, is NOW READY, price 6s, 
CONTENTS. 
I, SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
Il, THE LIFE and WORKS of LOUIS PASTEUR, 
Ill, THE FAITH of IRAN. 
IV. FREDERIC II, and LOUIS XV. 
V. THE REVISED VERSION of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
VI. THE SECOND PART of the GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
VII. DR. MARTINEAU’S TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY, 
VIII, PLAIN FRUIHS and POPULAR FALLACIES, 
London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 











Just out, Atlas 4to, 5s, 


OTES on some EARLY PERSIAN 


LUSTRE VASES. By HENRY WALLIS. Coloured plate aud 


many cuts. . 
London ; BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.i 
2, Kina STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 
281, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM £1 is. PER ANNUM. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
Popular Books, strongly bound in Sets or Separately: 
See Special List of Sets of +} orxs by Popular Authors. 


SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT BOOKS 
At Greatly Reduced Prices, 
See Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


See Catalogue of Books in Ornamental Bindings. 

















All Lists and Prospectuses postage free: 








Prof, LOISETTE, 37, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





Catalogues in preparation. 

































MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LONDON: 
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PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION.—In 8vo, half Persian morocco. 


STANEOR D’S 
PARLIAMENTARY 


COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


EIGHTY-NINE MAPS. 


With Letterpress, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional Divisions and Unions, Population 
Tables, and other Particulars relating to County Statistics, Local Administration, 
and the New Parliamentary Constituencies. 


The Maps include, in addition to Maps on a uniform scale of all the Counties of England and 
Wales, and Plans of Towns returning more than Two Members, coloured to show the 


NEW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS; 


THE ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS, 


PHYSICAL AND STATISTICAL MAPS, 


1, Geological Map of Great Britain. 13. October Rainfall and Temperature in England and 
2. Orographbical do. do. 14, November do. do, (Wales. 
3. River Basins of England and Wales. 15. December do. do. 

4, January Rainfall and Temperature in England and | 16. Distribution of Population in England and Wales. 

5, February do. do. [Wales. | 17. Occupations in England and Wales. 

6. March do. do. 18. Agriculture do. 

7. April do. do. 19. Coalfields do, 

8. May do. do. 20. Death Rate do. 

9, June do. do. 21. Registration Counties in England and Wales. 

10. July do. do. 22. Parliamentary Representation do. 

11, August do. do. 23. Dioceses of the Established Church of England and 
12, September do, do. Wales. 








Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Cuartne Cross, S.W. 





Just published, royal Svo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 12s. 6d.; half-vellum, 15s. 


SARDINIA AND ITS RESOURCES. 


By ROBERT TENNANT, Esq., late M.P. for Leeds. 


Containing Chapters on the Historical Development of the Island and its People, its Geology, 
Antiquities, Agriculture, Mines, Trades, Kailways, Sports, and present 
Political and Social condition. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Cuantne Cross, 8. W. 





This day is published, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 


The LIFE of GENERAL F. R. CHESNEY, 


Colonel Commandant Royal Artillery, DCL, F.RS., &c. 
BY 
His WIFE and DAUGHTER. 
EDITED BY 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 





Loxnpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 
NEW NOVEL.—At the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTEK: a Novel. By Jane H. 


SPETTIGUE, Author of ‘‘The Gregors: a Cornish Story,’ “Love and Moncy too,” &c. 
2 vols., crown 8yvo, 21s. 


MADAME VILLARI’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


WHEN I WAS A CHILD; or, Left Behind. By Linda 


VILLARI, Author of “On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,” ‘Camilla’s Girlhood,” &e. 
Illustrated. Small crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. [ October 20. 


Lonnon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, PATERNOSTER Savarz, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


Movements of Religious Thought in Britain 
during the Nineteenth Century. By Prin- 
cipal Tulloch. (Longmans.) 


Tuene is a certain fitness in the dedication of 
the fifth series of the St. Giles’s lectures to 
Mrs. Oliphant. Principal Tulloch’s latest 
contribution to the history of English theology 
has some of the merits of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
contribution to the history of English litera- 
ture. There is the same endeavour to survey 
an extensive, though not unlimited, area from 
an adequate elevation ; there is the same effort 
to approve or disapprove, as well as to under- 
stand, which helps the effort to understand in 
about the same measure; and both writers 
are kept from going far wrong by the con- 
scientiousness which sometimes seems as if it 
hindered them from being accurately right. 
If not impartial, they are always temperate. 
The book might have been called a History 
of the Movements of Religious Thought from 
Coleridge to Jowett, or, better still, from 
the appearance of Aids to Reflection to that 
of Essays and Reviews, and even then some- 
thing is omitted. We learn, for instance, a 
good deal of what the late Mr. Keble thought 
of heretics, but nothing of the influence of 
The Christian Year ; something of what Mr. 
Maurice and Mr. Mill thought of Dean 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures, but nothing of 
their effect on opinion in general, nothing of 
their relation to Whately on the one hand 
and Coleridge on the other. The doctrine of 
regulative truth is exactly what might have 
been expected to come of Coleridge’s method 
of stating theological problems in terms of 
anthropology, when it passed into the hands 
of a thinker who preferred to keep his emo- 
tions and his dialectics apart, and so was able 
to ride his dialectics to a standstill. Probably 
Principal Tulloch approves too much of Mr. 
Mill’s famous protest against worshipping a 
Being whose ways are not as our ways, even 
when our ways are right, to recognise Dean 
Mansel as a legitimate descendant of Cole- 
ridge ; but he does Coleridge justice, which 
is refreshing nowadays. If his self-control 
had been equal to his other gifts, he might, 
perhaps, have written something as monu- 
mental as the Analogy or the Novum Organum, 
or he might have written the book he always 
fancied he was writing—something too like 
the book which poor Mr. Green wrote for 
him. He might have been more famous. Would 
e have been more influential? After all, he 
leavened the thought of England as much 
and as long as Schelling leavened the thought 
of Germany. Schelling had diligence and 
self-control and fame; and where are his 
Volumes and his systems—for he had several— 
now? (May we not soon ask where are 
Hegel’s?) On the shelf beside Malebranche 


One of the best parts of the book is the 
description of the liberal movements of 1820 
to 1830, which for the time were completely 
overgrown by Tractarianism. We all know 
enough of Coleridge to disguise our ignorance, 
but most have completely forgotten the days 
when Whately was a theologian and Milman 
almost a heresiarch, because he called Abra- 
ham, who to be sure had no tribesmen, an 
Arab Scheikh; and Erskine, of Linlathen, is 
remembered rather as the Nestor of a coterie 
than as a popular author, widely read and 
vehemently attacked as he was between 1820 
and 1830. It is a pity that we are told 
nothing of the anonymous work against 
Erastianism, which Whately never disavowed, 
and which made Froude and Newman’s blood 
boil ; especially as we are told a good deal ia 
proportion of Dr. Hampden, whose ‘“‘ persecu- 
tion” even after all this time almost makes 
Dr. Tulloch feel he would do well to 
be angry. The most tangible grievance is 
that Dr. Hampden was not attacked till he 
was placed in a position to be specially 
dangerous, though one doubts if his friends 
would have been better pleased if the 
measure they dealt to Zract 90 and the Ideal 
of a Christian Church had been dealt to 
his Bampton Lectures. If it can be shown 
that Dr. Hampden really believed in and 
valued the Anglican formularies, it is odd 
that Dr. Tulloch gives us no better evidence of 
it than that Bishop Wilberforce came to think 
Newman’s indictment unfair. Probably New- 
man did not quite realise how ready Hampden 
was to rebuild in biblical theology what he 
destroyed in dogmatic theology ; but an indict- 
ment is not expected to be like a summing-up. 
Would Dr. Tulloch speak of Burke’s “ per- 
secution ” of Warren Hastings ? 

It is hard to be fair. Arnold was as in- 
solent to Christianity after Cyprian as Froude 
was to Christianity after Luther—neither 
waited to be eminent before he was con- 
temptuous—and Dr. Tulloch deals unequally 
with the two offenders, if they did offend. It 
would be unreasonable to ask him to deal 
equally—fairness ought to be demanded of 
those who cannot be useful. If a man is in 
good faith, and can be useful, he must take 
his chance whether the statements he makes 
which are open to correction will help or 
hinder his cause on the whole. The probability 
is that they will help it. Has there ever 
been a religious teacher who did what Dr. 
Tulloch would call justice to the world where 
he made converts? To respect your enemy 
may save you from defeat—it is not the way 
to conquest. De Maistre moved Europe by 
the same qualities and the same defects by 
which Froude stirred Oriel. In his days 
Oxford was a microcosm whose denizens 
measured one another accurately. Some of 
the heroes of the microcosm were fit to be 
heroes of the macrocosm too; others, it may 
be, were not, yet in the microcosm they were 
heroes ; and Froude would have got as much 
credit for his austerities as Thoreau if he 
could have thought that great sacrifices gave 
him a dispensation for small indulgences. 
After all, a man’s friends know him best ; 
and for this reason one ought not to complain 
that Dr. Tulloch overrates his friends, the 
series of devout thinkers, from Erskine to 
Bishop Ewing, who saved one generation of 





and Berkeley, and dustier already. 


reminded that Robertson and Kingsley, and 
even Maurice, were once more widely read 
than Newman, and that their readers and 
admirers were, on the average, quite as in- 
telligent as his. The difference, even then, 
was that nobody seriously admired Maurice 
or Kingsley or Robertson without agreeing 
with him, while those who disagree with 
Newman most do not esteem him least. 
However, Dr. Tulloch shows a good deal of 
discrimination in comparing his favourite 
theologians with one another, though he does 
not notice that Robertson took peculiar pains 
to put his new wine into old bottles, and to 
speak the language of Protestant scholasticism, 
while the fiery darts of the Record were 
rankling in his heart. Kingsley and Maurice 
were more apt, especially Kingsley, to take 
credit for upholding primitive and Catholic 
truth when they differed from the popular 
orthodoxy. All three had a habit, which was 
not precisely admirable, of bringing up popular 
orthodoxy, or their version of it, for condemna- 
tion at the bar of the natural man. This, 
they hoped, would secure them a favourable 
hearing when they pleaded for their own 
view in the higher court of the spirit; but 
they might have understood that the orthodox 
could not be expected to like it, and made 
their account to take cold looks and hard 
words rather more quietly. 

The lecture on Carlyle asa religious teacher 
was of course indispensable, and, upon the 
whole, discreet to boot. Perhaps it contains 
one observation that has not been made before 
—that he would have been happier and more 
respectable if he could have lived all his time 
at Hoddam Hill without marrying a gentle- 
woman. Of course the lecturer is shocked 
that upon his first visit to London he should 
have seen so pitilessly through ‘‘the day’s 
distinguished names,” though they did play 
rather pitifully ‘‘at being names still more 
distinguished ” ! 

Mr. Mill fares worse than we should have 
expected. Instead of making the most of the 
admissions of the posthumous Essays on 
Religion, Dr. Tulloch prefers to accentuate 
their inconsistencies and shortcomings, and 
waxes contemptuous over the theory of ‘‘ Two 
Principles,” which both the elder and the 
younger Mill thought more credible than 
Theism. The theory can always appeal to the 
logic of common sense so effectively that it is 
surprising the appeal is not renewed more 
often. Of course, from the point of view of 
transcendental dialectics the hypothesis is un- 
tenable; but then there are not many men in 
a generation who can handle transcendental 
dialectics effectively, and they do not succeed 
in moulding the opinion of the great public. 
Dr. Tulloch is in his element in comparing 
Mill with the Grotes, who belonged to a 
straiter sect of Benthamite orthodoxy, and 
watched his divagations with jealous interest. 
One hardly knows why he says nothing of the 
open secret that Grote drew up the antitheist 
manifesto of the school which was reprinted 
in 1866, under the title of an Analysis of 
the Influence of Natural Religion, by Philip 
Beauchamp, Esq. It is true that it fell dead, 
but this cannot be said of the once famous 
Vestiges of Creation, which one would have 
thought had as good a right to figure in “‘ the 
movement of religious thought in Scotland” 





ardent youth from scepticism. It is well to be 





as Combe’s Constitution of Man. In the same 
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way one might have expected to find some 
mention of Buckle’s History of Civilisation, 
which told upon religious opinion quite as 
much as the brilliant early works of G. H. 
Lewes, and more than the works of Hennell 
and Bray, though the two last are only men- 
tioned because of their influence, which Dr. 
Tulloch perhaps exaggerates, upon the mental 
evolution of George Eliot. It is to be hoped 
that the forthcoming new edition of her Life 
may throw light upon the question, which 
deserves to be settled while the materials are 
still at hand. G. A. Sn1cox. 








The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of la 
Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
A Translation by John Ormsby. Vol. IV. 
(Smith, Elder:& Co.) 


Mr. Ormsby in this volume completes his 
translation of Don Quixote, and we are able 
to judge his work as a whole. For the 
English reader who wishes to make acquaint- 
ance with the story of the renowned knight 
of la Mancha, we have no hesitation in saying 
that it is superior to that of Mr. Duffield, or 
to any other English translation with which 
we are acquainted. The only portion in 
which Duffield’s version compares favourably 
with this is in the poetical translations. Mr. 
Ormsby usually keeps closer to the form of 
the originals, and attempts to preserve the 
exact measures of the Spanish ; but his ver- 
sions are somewhat stiff and laboured, and 
have not the ease and flow of Mr. Gibson’s. 
They are felt to be translations, while Mr. 
Gibson often gives us a real English poem. 
The difference, however, is not so great that 
another critic might not decide in favour of 
Mr. Ormsby’s versions. We should like to 
have the opinion of the prize editor of the 
Journal of Education, the only English author- 
ity on poetical translation, on this point. 
There is, perhaps, almost too great a scru- 
pulosity in following the reading of the 
earlier texts, and rejecting the emendations 
of later editors ; but this, if a failing, certainly 
leans to virtue’s side. In the notes there is 
very little to choose between the editions. 
Duffield’s notes are much the more infrequent 
towards the end of the last volume. In his 
note (p. 60) Mr. Ormsby remarks: ‘ The 
straits of the starving Hidalgo were a favourite 
theme of the novelists and dramatists of the 
time.” Thetheme has never ceased in Spain: 
even now both Pereda and Pardo Bazan de- 
scribe in their novels the actual hardships and 
necessities of some of the nobility and gentry 
in northern Spain of long descent, but far 
poorer than the peasants around them, and 
who do not seem to have even Don Quixote’s 
Saturday dish of ‘‘duelos y quebrantos ” 
(‘skin and grief,” as a Buckinghamshire 
labourer would say). The students of Com- 
postella, too, according to Seiior Bazan, are 
almost as badly off now as were those of 
Salamanca and Alcala in Cervantes’ time. 
The present volume is enriched with threé 
valuable appendices: the first, on the Pro- 
verbs of Don Quixote, quite sufficient for the 
present purpose. We may, however, remark 
for those who may wish to pursue this subject 
further, that, while Mr. Ormsby makes full 
use of the older books on Spanish proverbs, 
he does not seem to be aware of the recent 
works of D. Joaquin Costa and of Dr. Haller’s 


Altspanische Sprichworter (Regensberg, 1883). 
The second appendix on the Spanish romances 
of chivalry, and the third on the bibliography of 
Don Quixote, are admirably done. The former 
will not entirely supersede the catalogue of 
Sefior Gayangos in Duffield’s edition, but it 
completes and supplementsit. Mr. Ormsby has 
been more than once successful in huntiug out 
earlier editions than those mentioned by Mr. 
Duffield. He also gives in Spanish the titles 
of the books described instead of translating 
them into English, which is a work of supere- 
rogation, for no one could trace such works 
by an English title, or read them without a 
knowledge of Spanish. Mr. Ormsby’s re- 
marks on the books themselves are the fuller 
and more interesting; on the other hand, Mr. 
Duffield mentions later editions, and carries 
his researches lower down than Mr. Ormsby 
does. Neither editor seems aware of the 
extent to which debased and curtailed copies 
of some of these romances are still hawked 
about in the fairs and markets of Southern 
France and Spain, and how large a part they 
still form of the reading of those peasants who 
can read at all. Cervantes gave a death-blow 
to these romances for the literary classes, but 
certainly not for the illiterate. 
To conclude, Mr. Ormsby’s translation is 
one which enables the English reader to form 
some true idea of what Cervantes’ great work 
really is. It can be read with pleasure, and 
carries the reader smoothly along with it. It 
does not irritate him by affectations of 
phraseology, nor dilute the original with 
vague wordiness, nor disguise it with patches 
of cheap and tawdry wit. If we have a 
reserve to make, itis that, like his predecessor, 
and like too many students of Spanish in other 
departments, he relies too exclusively on the 
older, and neglects the admirable work of 
living critics of Spain, who yield in nothing 
to those of earlier days. So far as we have 
observed, excepting Gayangos, the latest name 
quoted is Hartzenbusch. But we should be 
sorry to close with censure our remarks on a 
work of genuine labour, which has given. us 
much pleasure, and which, for the general 
reader, should certainly supersede all former 
versions of Don Quixote into English. 
WentwortH WEBSTER. 








Ambushes and Surprises. 
Malleson. (W. H. Allen.) 


Tus volume is open to much criticism, and 
yet we have read it with real interest. Col. 
Malleson holds a distinguished place among 
the military writers of our day ; and it would 
be superfluous to dwell on the undoubted 
merits of his Battle-fields of Germany, and 
Battles in India, not to speak of his other 
excellent works. His aim in this book has 
been to describe a peculiar class of operations 
in war, for the most part dramatic and 
striking, and often attended with immense 
results ; and his narrative of some remarkable 
instances of surprises, and their effects in 
history, if not free from faults, should be 
carefully studied. His treatment of his 
subject, viewed as a whole, is not equally 
good in its different parts ; for example, his 
sketches of ‘‘ Fort Duquesne,” and ‘‘ Maxen,” 
are more animated than that of ‘‘ Inkerman,” 
which might have been very much better 


By Col. G. B. 





————- 


a good résumé of passages in the campaign of 
1799, is out of place, for that was not a 
surprise ; and his account of Hannibal’s march 
into Italy, of which ‘‘Trasimenus” was a mere 
episode, though not unworthy of the noble 
theme, follows too slavishly the work of 
Hennébert, especially as to local details. The 
volume, besides, is too diffuse. Long historical 
dissertations usually precede the incidents 
which form the matter in hand; and we 
wander through a dense maze of pages before 
we arrive at the passage of arms which really 
is the author’s subject. In spite, however, 
of drawbacks like these, the work is of un- 
doubted value, and we commend it to the 
student of war. Col. Malleson possesses, in 
a high degree, the intelligence that perceives 
the merits of different illustrations of the 
military art, and the discernment that can 
judge them rightly ; he is singularly impartial 
and fair in his views; and he can express the 
results of well-digested knowledge in per- 
spicuous, if not eloquent, language. Not- 
withstanding, for instance, the defect we 
have named, his estimate of Hannibal’s 
wonderful powers, and his account of the 
Alpine march upon Rome—a prodigy of 
genius, daring, and skill—are excellent, both 
in description and thought; and we may say 
the same, though with less praise, of his 
chapter on the surprise of the ‘‘ Teutoburg,” 
a great chapter in the history of the world, 
for it saved the German races from the yoke 
of Rome. In two respects Col. Malleson 
differs, we are happy to say, from a school of 
critics who, in our day, have written on war: 
he appreciates real military skill, however 
imperfect may be the instruments with 
which it may be compelled to work ; he sees 
that Napoleon is greater than Moltke, spite of 
the new inventions of the present age; and 
he constantly points out that superior leading 
is the paramount force that decides campaigns, 
not mechanism and war office arrangements ; 
that military organisation is an excellent 
thing, but that a really great commander is 
even more excellent. 

We have no space to describe the instances 
of surprises in war contained in this volume. 
‘‘ Trasimenus ” and ‘“‘ Maxen ”’ well illustrate 
the difference between true military genius 
and powers only of a second-rate order. On 
both occasions the plan was well laid, on 
both success was complete and decisive ; but 
Hannibal destroyed his fues to a man, Daun 
allowed part of Finke’s troops to escape ; and 
Hannibal made his victory tell with marked 
effect on his whole campaign, while Daun’s 
triumph remained wholly fruitless. “‘ Fort 
Duquesne”? shows that the British soldier, 
unrivalled, perhaps, in dogged constancy, 
may, nevertheless, be stricken by panic and 
discomfited by a contemptible enemy, sprung 
suddenly on him in a position in which his 
power of resistance is checked and hampered ; 
and the same may be said of the defeat at 
‘“‘ Arah,” both skirmishes, too, being good 
examples of the miserable results of bad 
generalship. The age of Braddock, however, 
was that in which our military system was 
at its worst : it was that of Prestonpans, Fon- 
tenoy, and Lauffeldt. It gave us one gene 


only, Wolfe ; and the army which, fifty years 
before, had won under Marlborough deathless 
renown, and, fifty years afterwards, triumphed 





done. His chapter on “St. Gothard,” though 


with Wellington, seemed in a state of all but 
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decrepitude. Col. Malleson does no more 
than justice to the great qualities shown by 
Lord Mark Kerr in baffling the Sepoys at 
“ Azamgarh”; and it may be said that this 
is the only instance “‘in which an army sur- 
prised by an enemy in ambush succeeded in 
inflicting a crushing defeat upon that enemy ”’; 
but he has been influenced here by personal 
friendship, and he has laid too much stress 
on this passage of arms. As we have said, 
he should have done ‘‘ Inkerman” better. 
The moving scenes of that tremendous con- 
flict—perhaps the most wonderful of defensive 
battles—ought to have been sketched with 
more power and effect. But he has done 
justice to the astonishing efforts of the British 
infantry on that terrible day; and, while he 
has fairly described how much was due to 
the conduct and skill of some of our officers, 
he has truly remarked that a great commander 
on the Russian side must have gained a 
victory. We pass over ‘‘ Kerkoporta” and 
“Tnnspruck’’ as not being conspicuous in- 
stances of military genius in operations of 
this kind; and we shall say nothing of 
“ Roncesvalles” and ‘‘ St. Gothard,” except 
that Roland, if we can believe the legend, 
showed that irritable jealousy of comrades- 
in-arms so often displayed by French generals ; 
and that as Lécourbe, in his Alpine campaign, 
was not, properly speaking, surprised by 
Suwarrow, this part of the work is beside 
the subject. ‘‘ Teutoburg,” however, was a 
genuine surprise of the most terrible and 
decisive sort; and the barbarian who planned 
it, and utterly destroyed the flower of the 
dreaded army of Rome, had some of the finest 
qualities of a great warrior. 

How different have been the ultimate 
results of the operations at which we have 
glanced! ‘‘Trasimenus” was followed by 
the rout of Cannae, and Rome seemed on the 
verge of extinction. But Zama was in due 
time to come ; and the Republic crushed her 
illustrious enemy. On the other hand, 
though, compared to Hannibal, Arminius was 
a mere able savage, the defeat of Varus, 
avenged as it was, preserved their rude 
freedom for the tribes of Germany, and laid 
the foundations of the modern world that has 
risen out of the decay of the empire. ‘‘ Ron- 
gesvalles’? was a mere passing disaster; but 
“Kerkoporta,” though only an incident in 
itself, without remarkable features, made the 
Crescent supreme far beyond the Bosphorus, 
brought the Osmanli into the heart of Europe, 
and changed for centuries the march of his- 
tory. ‘Innspruck,” too, was of no great 
importance, considered as a military event; 
but it directly led to the Peace of Passau, and 
indirectly to the Thirty Years’ War, with its 
far-reaching and still-enduring consequences. 
Then, again, Canada has been lost to France, 
notwithstanding her triumph at ‘“ Fort 
Duquesne,” though Col. Malleson is probably 
right in ascribing to the failure of Braddock 
the confidence afterwards felt by Washington 
in the revolted colonists’ power of resistance ; 
and if Frederick met a reverse at ‘‘ Maxen,”’ 
humiliating in a military sense, he emerged 
victorious from the Seven Years’ War, and 
his descendant governs a German empire in 
which there is no place for the Austrian 
monarchy. How’ different must have been 

€ course of events had the handful of men 
Who held the ridge of “‘Inkerman” on that 





5th of November been overpowered by the 
weight of their foes, and had the allied 
armies, as might well have happened, been 
driven into the sea by the overwhelming force 
of masses six- and seven-fold in numbers! 
In that event England might have lost India ; 
the throne of Napoleon III. must have fallen ; 
the Czar would have been the lord of an 
overawed continent; a united Italy and a 
united Germany would still have been mere 
dreams of the future; there would have been 
no Solferino, Sadowa, or Sedan ; and the cause 
of reaction would still prevail through 
Europe. On the other hand, events like 
‘‘ Arah”’ and ‘‘ Azamgarh ” were not moment- 
ous in any respect; the issues at stake in the 
Indian Mutiny were fought out at Delhi and 
Lucknow ; and Col. Malleson, from obvious 
motives, has dwelt too much on these episodes 
in the great drama of the outbreak against 
our rule in the East. 
Witt1am O’Connor Morris. 








A Trigonometrical Survey of the Island of 
Cyprus. Executed and published by com- 
mand of Sir R. Biddulph, under the direc- 
tion of Capt. H. H. Kitchener. Scale of 
one inch to a mile. On fifteen sheets, 
with a general map on a reduced scale. 
(Stanford. ) 


Tue Island of Cyprus was assigned to Great 
Britain by the Ottoman Porte under a con- 
vention of defensive alliance between the two 
powers, dated June 4, 1878. In entering 
on this engagement, it was felt that England 
could not lend herself to the support of the 
objectionable features of Turkish administra- 
tion. Therefore the Sultan promised England 
to introduce necessary reforms in Asia Minor 
for the protection of his Christian and other 
subjects. Unhappily, the promise has not 
been performed. Even the preliminary in- 
vestigations—made by British commissioners 
in Asia Minor, Armenia, and other parts 
of Asiatic Turkey, with a view to the pro- 
mised reforms—have been smothered in the 
pigeon holes of Downing Street. Thus it 
has happened that, during the seven years of 
the British occupation of Cyprus, instead of 
the English reforms in that island running 
hand-in-hand with Turkish reforms, the rapid 
growth and prosperity in Cyprus stands out 
in vivid contrast—not only with the ruinous 
and exhausted condition of the island when 
it came under English administration, after 
centuries employed by the Turks in extracting 
as much as possible, without permitting any 
local expenditure for the public good—but it 
also continues to find a similar contrast in the 
actual state of affairs in the adjacent con- 
tinental territories of the Porte. 

The results of English administration in 
Cyprus quickly began to appear. An official 
account of the island was compiled in the 
intelligence branch of the Horse Guards by 
Capt. A. R. Savile, which forms an instructive 
summary of every branch of information 
relating to the island. Life and property 
became secure. Law is administered by 
qualified judges with strict impartiality, and 
without the suspicion of corruption. Material 
prosperity rapidly set in. The revenue has 
steadily increased, last year’s surplus reaching 
the large sum of £82,366. The island has 
been completely surveyed; and besides the 





excellent map quoted at the head of this 
article—on the scale of a mile to an inch— 
the government possesses drawings of the 
whole island on twice that scale, besides many 
parts on much larger scales. Land-registra- 
tion is established, enabling transfers to be 
made without conveyancing, and at a nominal 
cost. Roads, bridges, piers, and other public 
works are completed or in progress. Every 
year has brought with it a succession of blue- 
books presenting to the British Parliament 
and the public reports on various subjects, 
including a census of the population. In the 
midst of this solid progress, a downward step 
was taken in obedience to a doctrinaire fancy 
of the late English ministry. Elective bodies 
have been created to control local administra- 
tion before a new generation has grown up. 
The present men of influence ‘have not for- 
gotten their Turkish training. The conse- 
quences are fatal to the work of the energetic 
and laborious English officials, who have 
brought about the newly-begotten prosperity. 
Public works are opposed by these elective 
bodies. Reforms in the land laws for the 
benefit of the community at large are pre- 
vented by the native clergy, lawyers, and 
usurers. These influential classes over-ride 
the constituencies, who are driven from 
participation in the elections. An instance of 
this occurred lately at Kyrenia, where three 
candidates came forward to fill a Christian 
vacancy in the Legislative Council. Out of 
1,103 Christian electors only 123 voted. The 
present untrustworthy character of natives in 
office has recently been exposed in several 
cases, in which they have been detected, tried, 
and condemned to various terms of punish- 
ment, for the abuse of public funds. Strict 
English supervision and certain punishment 
for offences are the only immediate checks. 
Social sentiment probably sympathises with 
the convicts. English education, example, 
and influence will perhaps improve future 
generations. 

The survey of Cyprus was determined upon 
soon after the occupation by England; and 
Capt. (now Col.) Kitchener, who had a short 
time before successfully completed the survey 
of Northern Palestine for the Exploration 
Fund, commenced the work upon the same 
lines. This did not at first meet with the 
approval of the authorities, and an officer from 
India was ordered to survey the island on the 
Indian Revenue system. His operations, how- 
ever, proved to be unsuitable, and were soon 
discontinued. Capt. Kitchener was again called 
upon ; and early in 1880 he recommenced the 
survey on the scale of two inches to a mile, 
the result of which is the map now under 
consideration, on the scale of one inch to 
a mile. The intense interest taken in the 
work by Capt. Kitchener, and his desire 
to make a complete and rapid survey of the 
whole island, induced him to rise habitually 
at daybreak and to spend all the daylight 
hours in the field for nearly eighteen months. 
Afterwards, when the field work was com- 
pleted, Capt. Kitchener laboured, both night 
and day, collecting, collating, transliterating 
and translating Greek and Turkish names for 
insertion on the map. What has become of 
these name lists is not known to the present 
writer. But it is hoped, when Capt. Kitchener 
is able to turn his attention once more to 


Cyprus, that he will take steps to have his lists 
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expanded into a gazetteer. Inaddition to his 
official work, the indefatigable surveyor took 
advantage of his opportunities to preserve 
the antiquities that fell in his way. So he 
brought about the establishment of the present 
Public Museum in the government buildings 
at Famagusta, not only by collections of 
ancient art, but also by persuading the native 
gentry to contribute a large sum of money 
for the purpose. 

The first drawn sheets with the details 
of the triangulation reached the engraver 
early in 1882. The co-ordinates for lati- 
tude and longitude were supplied by Col. 
Clarke, and the trigonometry points were 
laid down on a projection made therefrom. 
The latitudes and longitudes engraved on the 
sheets depend upon the Admiralty determina- 
tion of Famagusta flag-staff, 35° 6’ 36” N., 
33° 57” E. Early in 1883, much to the regret 
of the Cypriotes of all classes, whose respect he 
had secured, Capt. Kitchener was ordered to 
Egypt, but the proofs of the engraved sheets 
continued to be revised by him until he was 
despatched to Dongola. Mr. Norton Grant, 
who had been assistant-director of the survey, 
now took entire charge, and the last sheets of 
the map were finally passed by him. The 
hill features were all drawn by Mr. Grant. 
In little more than five years since the com- 
mencement of the survey it has been com- 
pleted and published. The publication reflects 
great credit on the government, on the sur- 
veyors, and on Mr. Stanford, who undertook 
the cost of publication to the great relief of 
the Cyprus exchequer. 

With the geographical foundation supplied 
by Capt. Kitchener’s survey it is now desirable 
that the geology of the island should be re- 
investigated and adapted to it. No such 
foundation existed when the notable geological 
* investigation of M. Gaudry was made in 
1853-54. TRELAWNEY SAUNDERS. 








TWO BOOKS FOR ELECTORS. 


The Radical Programme: reprinted from the 


‘Fortnightly Review.” (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


The Parliamentary History of England from 
1832. By John Raven. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tue eve of a general election is a very op- 
portune moment at which to bring out two 
such books as these. A host of candidates, 
and a yet greater army of friends and sup- 
porters of candidates, are addressing, in public 
halls or on village greens, meetings of electors, 
whose appetite for political food, if undis- 
criminating, is at any rate keen. To some— 
to most, let us hope—of this great array of 
speakers it is interesting to know the facts of 
the matter they have in hand; to all, beyond 
question, on which ever side they stand, it is 
important to have seized the points in the 
programme of their own party and, still 
more so, of their opponents; for in politics 
antipathy is perhaps your best motive force. 
Itmust beowned that the first of these wants, 
that of knowledge, is not very well supplied 
by Mr. Raven’s book. If it is intended to be 
elementary, then it is too dull; if it was to 
be a comprehensive thesaurus of parliamentary 
matters, then it is meagre. The book is a 
little too obviously a made book. The scheme 
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of briefly summarising the Annual Register, 
session by session, is not likely to make the 
book very entertaining reading. If the candi- 
date was to find within its covers everything 
necessary to confute a caviller or to justify a 
panegyric on his own party, then it ought 
neither to have been brief nor a summary. 
Most people by this time are aware that Sir 
Robert Peel repealed the Corn Laws, and that 
the Irish Church fell by the hand of Mr. 
Gladstone ; those to whom this class of fact 
is still new are persons, who will find Mr. 
Raven’s book hardly so enthralling in style 
as to detain them to the end of it. But this 
is, after all, the class of fact with which he 
is most concerned. On the other hand, he is 
silent upon so interesting, though minor, a 
point in the history of national education as 
the Radical opposition to the proposals of 
1843; he makes no mention of the act of 
1860 to amend the law of land-tenure in 
Ireland; and, throughout, his notices of foreign 
affairs are more cursory than even the scope of a 
parliamentary history warrants. Still the 
merits of the book, if few, are real. Though 
his sympathies are perceptibly Liberal, Mr. 
Raven has done his work with very sufficient 
impartiality. His book is handy in size and 
arrangement, and being equipped with a 
tolerable index, will no doubt be often very 
useful; it is only to be regretted that he 
did not, by expending a little more labour upon 
it, make it more comprehensive. It cannot 
be said to supersede the existing authorities ; 
and the style, or the want of it, must dis- 
appoint ‘‘the earnest wish of the writer” 
expressed in the preface, ‘‘that it may prove 
a useful and acceptable addition to the litera- 
ture of the day.” 

The other of the two works before us 
is a much more important contribution to 
political literature. So far the new “leap in 
the dark” of the last Reform Acts seems to 
have had a very bewildering effect upon those 
who took it ; and having landed safely on the 
other side, they have not yet pulled them- 
selves together to go on. The Radical party, 
moreover, find themselves at the very crisis 
of their destiny. Hitherto their office has 
been that of criticism and of protest, of agita- 
tion and of occasional secession. An old 
party, yet, until recently, a small one, 
they have never found themselves in much 
danger of being called upon to carry on the 
government of the Queen. Secure of defeat, 
they could propose abstract resolutions smack- 
ing of paradox, or deal doughty blows at any 
part of our existing system, without much 
fear of being compelled by any inopportune 
success to administer according to their reso- 
lutions, or to construct a better edifice than 
the one they have pulled down. Their suc- 
cesses, though conspicuous, have been isolated, 
won by resolutely throwing their whole force 
upon one point of attack; but they have not 
been under the responsibility of harmonising 
the results of their victory with the rest of 
a system, which was no part of their creation. 
They have been daring, enthusiastic, devoted ; 
but they have been irresponsible, and their 
programme has been a negative one. 

Their success has now turned the tables 
upon them, and they find themselves certain 
gainers by the new Reform Acts. Their 
days of ‘freedom and _ irresponsibility ” 
are at an end. Whether or no the Liberals 





return to power, the Radical portion of 
the party will henceforth have a far more 
influential position than ever they have 
had before. And bravely and with a good 
courage are they going about to win the 
day, for they at least know their own 
minds; good or bad they have a programme 
to offer ; they are confident that ‘‘ the world ’ll 
go right if they holler out ‘gee.’?” The old 
Radical programme, which was negative and 
dissolvent merely, has been mainly carried 
out; little remains to be destroyed without 
some attendant reconstruction ; and the new 
Radical programme is reconstructive with a 
vengeance. 

It was formulated some time ago in the 
Fortnightly Review, and is now republished 
with a preface by Mr. Chamberlain. In the 
preface he says : 


“Without pledging myself to all the proposals 
contained in the following articles, I welcome 
their appearance, and commend them to the 
careful and impartial judgment of my fellow 
Radicals.” 

But, indeed, it is the Radicalism of Mr. 
Chamberlain throughout; it is fortified by 
quotations from his early speeches, and might 
be confirmed by others from his most recent 
ones; and almost the only passage to which 
Mr. Chamberlain could not very well pledge 
his public approval is the statement (p. 159) 
that 


‘¢ the Cabinet of 1880 contained a Presbyterian, 
a Quaker, and a Unitarian, and there are 
some who think we may even live to see the 
Unitarian nominating the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.” 

Even this Mr. Chamberlain might ‘‘ commend 
to the careful and impartial judgment of his 
fellow Radicals,” especially as the conclusion 
which is drawn from it is that thereby the 
‘‘ theory of a State Church ”’ has been reduced 
to ‘‘a gross farce, an unseemly mockery, and 
a truly repulsive scandal.” 

Old as Radicalism is, it is still in the early 

youth of its responsibility; and this pro- 
gramme has all the qualities of youth—mili- 
tancy, arrogant intolerance of opposition, 
a fervent impatience of present evils, and 
a complete self-confidence without fear of 
evils to come. And the sum of it all is 
“the rich have had the power and the poor 
are poor still; but now the poor have got the 
power, and they are going to look to them- 
selves ; woe to the rich if they are found to 
be in the way.” It starts with a proposition 
rather astounding in the mouth of a democratic 
prophet : 
‘« There is little ground for the belief that the 
new electorate will of its own motion take the 
initiative in ogee I the changes now enu- 
merated. The English masses are nearly im- 
pervious to political ideas... . It is for the 
~— leaders to indicate to them the precise 
methods and instruments by which their wishes 
may be realised” (p. 41). 

As for the constitution, that is lightly 
dealt with. Manhood suffrage we must have, 
for then, ‘‘once this step is taken, we shall 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we have got to the rock” (p. 28). Payment 
of members we must have; for a class of 
professional politicians, as of professional 
doctors, is just what we want (p. 38). The 
Conservatives ‘‘may periodically return to 
office, but they will have place, and not 
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power” (p. 22). 
Lords, 


“The last thing which any Radical would 
desire or would dream of doing is to reform 
that chamber in any way (p. 56)... . Under 
any circumstances it is nelle to include the 
abolition of the House of Lords in the Radical 
programme. Supposing thst it exhibits in the 
future the same qualities that, on the whole, it 
has exhibited in the past, Radicals need not 
trouble themselves about it. Supposing, on 
the other hand, it insists upon asserting itself, 
it will of its own accord, and by its own act 
be reformed out of existence ” (p. 61). 


And, “the Throne has nothing to fear 
from Radicalism. Radicals have something 
else to do than to break butterflies on wheels.’’ 
This is considerate: it is the magnanimity of 
conscious power. 

But these things are trifles. Radicalism 
is girding up its loins to a more serious 
task. ‘‘The era of purely political legisla- 
tion is at an end for a time (p. 75). 
. . . The path of legislative progress in 
England has been for years, and must con- 
tinue to be distinctly socialistic’ (p. 73). 
The Radical measures 


“sound the death-knell of the laissez-faire 
system; and if the agricultural labourer is not 
strong enough to look after himself, to take the 
initiative in the social reforms prompted by a 
rational estimate of private interest, there is 
an organised body of politicians in this 
country [led (p. 18) by ‘competent and reso- 
lute chiefs’] who will at least do this much for 
him. If it be said that this is communism, the 
answer is that it is not’ (p. 16). 


This last sentence is a masterpiece of argu- 
ment; but the whole movement is too power- 
ful for its resistless march to be delayed by 
logic. All the phrases about “insurance by 
the better-class against disease, and by the 
rich agairst revolution” and the ‘‘responsi- 
bilities of trusteeship’’ of property appear. 
Land-law reform is to aim at the ‘ multipli- 
cation of owners.” House property is to be 
compulsorily repaired at the owners’ cost. As 
it is for the good of the community that poor 
children are educated, the community must 
pay all the expenses; but for this purpose the 
community seems not to includethe poor. In 
fine, the poor dislike school-fees, and, ‘‘ after 
all,” a penny or two on the income-tax would 
make up for them, especially as they are very 
troublesome to collect. ‘‘ Whether the cost 
were transferred to the imperial exchequer 
or to the local rate, the rich would pay more, 
the poor less” (p. 223), and this, in itself, 
would be a financial gain. Finally, for taxa- 
tion Radicalism is fully prepared. It does not 
propose to lessen the expenditure, but ‘‘ in- 
direct taxation . . . bears with unequal inci- 
denee against the poor, who are taxed to 
protect property which does not belong to 
them” (p 226). Accordingly, 


“Tt will be the business of the Radical party 
to extend the range of view on this subject ; to 
introduce a higher ideal ; to reform the methods 
of taxation, correct its incidence, simplify its 
collection and enlarge its application. By these 
means a public opinion may be created in which 
taxes ought to be considered as an investment 
for the general good, and should be cheerfully 
and, in the main, easily borne” (p. 258)— 
‘‘ redeunt Saturnia regna 
Jam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto.” 


The programme is so very nearly infinite in 


And, for the House of 





its enterprise that the limitations ‘of time and 
space preclude much examination of its con- 
sistency here and now. Its author is totally 
unable to comprehend the conception of “the 
Church,” and misapprehends Mr. Arnold’s 
argument in defence of it. He boldly says 
that to follow the precedent of the disendow- 
ment of the Church of Ireland would be a 
‘sovereign triumph of injustice” (p. 194), 
as restoring to the Church too much of her 
own, and has a covert and sinister suggestion 
that the shortest way is to secularise all 
Church property. In spite of some incon- 
sistency (pp. 151 and 281) he appears to 
hanker after the wretched statesmanship of 
disregarding a prescriptive title to the occu- 
pancy of enclosures, and is mighty stern 
and minatory to all landlords, at least, 
all large ones. He advocates free schools 
on the grounds that a decentralised system 
of school boards introduces great diver- 
sities in the principles on which fees are 
levied, and that, as it is often inconvenient for 
the poor man to pay twopence, and the cir- 
cumstances of the poor are too infinitely 
various for any system to fit them all exactly, 
he had better not pay at all. Yet on another 
page he advocates a no less diverse system of 
rural local authorities, who will buy land and 
let it to labourers at ‘‘ fair rents’”—rents 
presumably somehow adapted fairly to the 
diverse lot of poverty. Either the latter 
system will groan under the same evils as 
that of school boards and school fees; or pre- 
sently, when the system is well afoot, there 
will be a little more reform, and for fair rent 
will be read gratis. 

But these defects are, many of them, 
the ebullitions of boyish Radicalism. A 
little experience in harness, in passing the 
many sensible and less controversial measures 
in the programme, will age and sober the 
party. Perhaps, while the General Election 
is still in the future, a less triumphant tone 
would have been more discreet. But no doubt 
Radicalism has a great future before it; and 
when once it has learnt that the poor cannot 
have everything at other people’s expense, 
then, by its innate vigour and earnestness, it 
will work out its own salvation. 

J. A. Hamirron. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Babylon. By Grant Allen (Cecil Power). 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

In Sight of Land. By Lady Duffus Hardy. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Faire Damzell. By Esmé Stuart. 


In 


In 


3 vols. (Hurst. & Blackett.) 
Paul Sterne. By Cicely Powell. (Maxwell.) 
Cairnforth and Sons. By Helen Shipton. 
(S. P. C. K.) 


At What Cost? By Hugh Conway. (Max- 
well.) 


Lightly Lost. By Hawley Smart. (White.) 
‘Ceci Power,” the author of that vigorous 
ana interesting novel Philistia, which will be 
fresh in the memory of many readers, has at 
last revealed himself as the versatile Mr. 
Grant Allen, whose volume of Strange Stories 
proved him to be as much at home in the 
work of imaginative creation as in that of 





scientific exposition. Such reputation as the 








author has’ already won in his new field of 
achievement will, without doubt, be estab- 
lished by this new novel ; for, though Babylon 
is by no means uniformly strong, the interest 
never declines, and we always feel that the 
writer has passed his ’prentice stage, and that 
his work is that of a master of the craft, 
though—to use the language of pictorial 
classification—he may be a ‘little master’’ 
rather than a great one. Perhaps a majority 
of the best readers, that is, of ‘those readers 
who can enjoy while they judge and judge 
while they enjoy, will be a little disappointed 
by the progress of the story, for the first 
volume has a certain affluence of freshness and 
creative energy which is hardly sustained in 
the second and third. In the former we seem 
to be in touch with unsophisticated human 
nature; in the latter we come into a more 
conventional world which, too, one cannot 
help feeling, is painted in a less arresting 
manner. The story deals with the fortunes 
of two lads of genius, Hiram Winthrop, the 
son and farm drudge of Deacon Winthrop, 
of Muddy Creek, Geauga County, New York, 
U.S.A., and Colin Churchill the son, but by 
no means the drudge—the pride rather—of 
Sam Churchill, gardener, of Wootton Mande- 
ville, Dorsetshire. In the region of art the 
proverb that all roads lead to Rome is still true ; 
and the currents of the two lives, that of Hiram, 
the born painter, and of Colin, the born sculp- 
tor, meet when they both find their way to the 
Eternal City, to learn there whether the early 
bent of each has been an inspiration or merely 
that very different thing, an aspiration. The 
Roman chapters are full of life and interest, 
though we cannot feel that the unique atmos- 
phere of the place is rendered for us as it is 
rendered in Transformation, or even in one or 
two other less-known stories. Still I think 
most readers will agree that there is nothing 
in the after part of the book quite so 
“fetching” (if I may use a piece of slang 
which has no literary equivalent) as the 
opening chapters—‘ Rural America” and 
‘Rural England,” and, indeed, the whole 
story of the boyhood of Hiram Winthrop, 
who has the lion’s share of the first volume. 
In reviewing a book like Babylon, which 
has throughout the enjoyable quality which 
belongs to interesting imaginative material 
and capable literary workmanship, one does 
not care to crowd one’s narrow space with 
criticism of that fault-finding order which is 
so easy and so profitless; but I yield unwill- 
ingly to the temptation to indicate what seem 
to me two or three weak points in Mr. Grant 
Allen’s admirable novel. Such as they are, 
they all reveal themselves in the delineation of 
character. In the first place, the combined 
ignorance and snobbishness of Colonel Howard 
Russell are, in a man of his presumable 
education and breeding, so improbable as to 
be inartistic. In the second place, it is im- 
possible to feel that the man Hiram, with his 
obvious lack of grit and backbone, is the 
same person as the boy Hiram, who seems to 
have had such assured possession of these 
valuable gifts; and if this feeling be just, 
there must be some want of imaginative 
continuity in the writer’s perception of him. 
In the third place, the representation of 
Audouin seems deficient in homogeneity. He 


is a really noble character, with a few surface 





affectations, but we never see him in the 
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round, as it were. At one time the affecta- 
tion eclipses the nobility, at another time the 
nobility hides the affectation; so that really 
Audouin is like two simple characters instead 
of being one complex one. Here, however, 
my complaints end; and even in the domain 
of character Mr. Grant Allen has achieved 
one supreme success. With the self-made 
man we are all familiar, but Minna Wroe, the 
self-made girl, is a new creation; and she is 
what the self-made man sometimes is not— 
thoroughly delightful. I have been, like 
Iago, critical; but after every criticism has 
been set down, one cannot escape the thought 
that if all novels were as good as Babylon the 
life of the reviewer would be better worth 
living. 

This week is a happy one, for the second 
and third novels on my list are also good ones ; 
though against them, too, there is something 
to be said. Jn Sight of Land is a title with 
melancholy suggestions, and these suggestions 
are not belied by Lady Duffus Hardy’s clever 
and powerful, but gratuitously painful story. 
The casuistry of art has many moot points 
upon which we shall never be all agreed, but 
there are surely some things which no one 
can believe that a novelist has any right to do. 
One of these things is to win our affection 
for a beautiful, noble-natured, and sorely- 
afflicted girl, and then to harrow up our feel- 
ings by making this girl, in a state of som- 
nambulism, shoot the man who has been to 
her more than a father, and finally, just at the 
moment when her life’s happiness might have 
been secured to her, die of a broken heart 
because she has learned what she has done. 
The story is full of pathos, but it is pathos 
which leaves no imaginative satisfaction 
behind it; we are simply made miserable, 
and that is all. Holding, as I do, very 
strongly the conviction that to make readers 
miserable without any ethical or other com- 
pensation for their misery is the very thing 
that a novelist ought to avoid, I find it difficult 
to forgive Lady Hardy for her treatment of 
Clarice Lemaire; and perhaps the task of 
forgiveness is all the harder because she has 
clearly enough of imaginative fertility to save 
her story from the horror of its close. Until 
the last few chapters are reached Jn Sight of 
Land is a thoroughly pleasant book, and not 
merely a pleasant book, but a very able book, 
well-constructed, full of fine vigorous cha- 
racterisation and admirable description. 
Clarice is, in the primary sense of the word, 
fascinating; Hugh Spencer is a_ capital 
specimen of the healthy-minded and loyal- 
hearted young Englishman; and there is real 
skill in the development of character in his 
sister Miriam, whose love for Jack Swayne 
works such wonders in sweetening and 
broadening a nature which seemed given over 
to sourness and narrowness. 


Seeing that the heroine of 4 Fuire Damzell 
is an ordinary nineteenth-century young lady 
with no suggestions of mediaevalism, the 
affected archaism of the title jars upon a 
cultivated reader’s sense of congruity, and he 
prepares for the worst. The opening chapters 
will in one respect reassure him, for he will 
find that the handling of character has a quiet 
decisiveness and an utter freedom from either 
unreality or extravagance, while the literary 
style is easy, graceful and correct. His satis- 





faction will not, however, be by any means 
complete, for, in spite of all these virtues, 
this portion of the novel has the fatal vice of 
dulness. The story has no movement or 
life; and the three characters who fill the 
whole foreground of the canvas—the girl 
whose emotional possibilities are all unre- 
vealed, the utterly commonplace father, and 
the narrow-natured, selfish mother—are for 
the time so utterly wanting in interest that if 
steady plodding-on had not been a duty which 
could not be evaded, one reader at least would 
have given the book up in despair. The 
change of scene from England to Brittany 
seems likely to be only a variation of dulness, 
when all at once, at the advent of Count Lézan 
de Mélizard, the story suddenly brightens, 
and one is reminded of the awakening of the 
sleeping palace at the coming of the fairy 
prince. From this point onward—that is, 
from the middle of the first volume—A Fuire 
Damzell becomes a really pleasant novel, 
which can be read for enjoyment alone, with- 
out any pressure of the goad of duty. M. le 
Comte, when first introduced to us, is, perhaps, 
unduly sentimental, for his long-drawn life 
of lamentation over his desertion by a girl 
who was quite unworthy of him is the reverse 
of heroic, but he develops into a strong and 
manly lover. The portrait of his rival, Mr. 
Thorne, whose pinchbeck character is such a 
capital imitation of the genuine metal, is 
painted with remarkable subtlety ; and the 
story of the contest between the worldly- 
minded mother and the loyal-hearted daughter 
is one in which the interest never flags, 
though one would be more satisfied if the 
final victory over pinchbeck and its ally had 
been achieved otherwise than by a happy 
accident. Séline, one of the subsidiary char- 
acters, is a beautiful and pathetic creation; 
and the reader who resolutely struggles 
through those uninspiring early chapters will 
be rewarded for his toil, for he will find that 
A Faire Damzell is a really good story. 


So far the novels on my list, with all their 
merits and all their faults, have at any rate 
been healthy. Paul Sterne, on the other 
hand, is as unwholesome a book as I have 
read for many a day, and, as from a literary 
point of view it is all but worthless, perhaps 
the less said about it the better. It is the 
story of the passion of a married man of forty 
for a schoolgirl of sixteen, on whom he 
lavishes voluptuous embraces, to which she 
is not slow to respond. He does not abso- 
lutely seduce her, though with unpleasant 
precocity she invites him by the remark that 
had she been Jane Eyre she would never 
have left Rochester; but at the critical 
moment his rather inert conscience begins to 
stir, and he relapses into a moral sentimental- 
ising which is just as sickening as the im- 
moral sentimentalising which has preceded it. 
Happily the author has done her best to 
make her story unreadable by jerking it out 
in brief spasmodic paragraphs, which weary 
the eye and dislocate the mind. 


Those who have read Miss Shipton’s stories 
know that they are always interesting, always 
well-planned and well-written, and always 
high-toned without being in the least goody- 
goody. In these respects Cairnforth and 
Son resembles its predecessors, so it need not 
be added that it is a thoroughly good book. 





It deals with life in a manufacturing district 
much in the manner of Miss Jessie Fothergill, 
and as the similarity is not imitative, this, 
too, is high praise. The hero, Lancelot 
Cairnforth, is perhaps what is called “a 
woman’s man’’; but as no feminine English 
novelist, with the solitary exception of George 
Eliot, ever drew a man’s man, this is no very 
grave disparagement. The outlines of the 
portrait are at any rate firm and consistent, 
and the heroine is equally satisfactory, though 
her coldness at a time when she has given 
herself unreservedly to her lover and has no 
reason to doubt his fidelity strikes me as being 
a little unnatural in a girl of her stability of 
character. Miss Dunbar, a philanthropist 
with a heart for the individual as well as for 
‘the masses,” is an admirable sketch, and 
the younger Cairnforth family make a very 
realisable group. 


At what Cost? is the title of the first of 
three short stories which will not add to their 
author’s reputation, though they testify to 
that versatility which was proved by 4 
Family Affair to be one of ‘‘ Hugh Conway’s”’ 
most noteworthy endowments. There are 
some good passages in the ‘‘Story of a 
Sculptor” ; but the little volume, as a whole, 
does not rise above the average level of the 
cheap magazines. 


Mr. Hawley Smart had better stick to 
horses and three volumes. As a shilling 
pot-boiler Lightly Lost may be all very well, 
but the shilling pot-boiler has ‘had its 
day,” and may, I hope, soon ‘‘ cease to be.” 
The story is more entertaining than many of 
its kind, but the kind is a poor one. Still, 
during this season of long speeches, it is, for 
railway reading, an improvement upon the 
newspaper. James Asucrorr Nosie. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Bits of Brazil. By John Cameron Grant. 
(Longmans.) The more interesting poems of 
this volume are those that describe Brazil and 
Brazilian life. They are similar in character 
to the ‘‘Prairie Pictures’? of the author’s 
earlier volume. The first of the series, entitled 
‘** Down the River,” is easy and fluent in move- 
ment, but suffers from the defects of collo- 
quialism. ‘‘ Sunset Still” is certainly not open 
to the same objection, having no little swing 
of rhythm. Perhaps the best piece of pictorial 
writing is entitled ‘‘ Palms and Parting Day”: 
‘‘The Plantains spread beside them, the broad 
Banana sheaves, 
The elder fronds in ribbons, the younger like 
shields of green, 
And the Yucca’s sombre spear-points, where the 
wild Vanilla leaves 
The higher branch above them to steal their 
leaves between. 


* * 7 * . 
‘¢ But now with the deepened silence comes change 
in the wondrous light, 


And the Bamboo tracery closes, and the Palms 
have grown more grey, 
For the altar fires are fading, and the God has 
sunk from sight 
In a dim blue haze that dies in the dusk of 
parting day.”’ 
The author of a volume of poetry is obviously 
none the less adequately equipped for having 
very definite views on political subjects. But 


Mr. Grant’s Conservatism is perhaps a little too 
aggressive. At least the persistence with which 
he asserts the happiness of Brazilian slaves in 
their slavery, and the misery of English paupers 
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in their freedom, is as distasteful in a Highlander 
as it is illogical in a poet. 

A Vision of Souls, with other Ballads and 
Poems. By W. J. Dawson. (Elliot Stock.) 
Among volumes of minor verse this is a book 
of remarkable quality. It is dramatic, eminently 
human, and full of thought. Forty years ago 
poetic work so good as this must have gone far 
to establish its author’s name; and if it fails 
even yet to lift Mr. Dawson above the crowd of 
lesser poets, the failure of justice will be, 
perhaps, as humiliating as in any recent case of 
neglected talent. ‘‘Vanderdecken” is a 
picturesque rendering of the old legend, 
though it lacks the vivifying element of human 
interest. ‘‘ The Deluge” is almost powerful in 
its gloomy imaginative effects, and ‘‘ The Ballad 
of Carew” is strikingly dramatic. The dia- 
logue poem, ‘‘In a Sick-room,” is less to our 
taste than the City Idyls, such as ‘‘ A London 
Singer” and ‘“‘London Violets.” ‘‘A Sermon 
by Oliver Cromwell” is good in form and sub- 
stance ; but perhaps the poems that contain the 
deepest feeling and strongest diction are those 
which tell the story of the birth of a child and 
death of its mother. The following passage is, 
in our judgment, very remarkable in imagina- 
tion and force of phrase : 


§¢ DELIVERANCE. 


“In that sore hour around thy bed there stood 

A silent guard of shadows, each equipped 

With dart or arrow aimed against thy life. 

Thy breath came slowly all that awful night, 

Outside I heard the wind and earth at strife, 

And on the window’s ledge incessant dripped 

The pitiless rain. At last I left thy room, 

And passing out, upon its threshold’s edge 

Who should I meet but Death! A wan clear 
light 

Fell from his fathomless eyes, his brow was 

loom, 

He rustling raiment seemed to sigh like sedge 

When the salt marsh-winds wail and beat 
thereon. 

He paused, he turned; and while I stood and 
wept 

Behold a crimson signal waved and shone 

On the door’s lintel, even such an one 

As he obeyed in Egypt, and I knew 

Death heard some higher summons and with- 


drew : 
When I returned, like a tired child you slept.” 


In Cornwall and across the Sea. By Douglas 
B. W. Sladen. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) Mr. 
Sladen is undoubtedly making progress in his 
art. His poetic vocabulary is larger and more 
under command than it was two years ago. 
He has more to say and knows better how to 
say it. Some of his sonnets are fluent yet 
condensed, unlaboured yet not without sub- 
stance. His patriotic poems show fervour and 
force, the poems on Gordon being more than 
usually distinguished by strong feeling. The 
lyric ‘‘ Advance, Australia,’ written on the 
occasion of the unfederated colonies of Australia 
sending troops to the Sudan is a somewhat 
impassioned piece of writing. Having said so 
much in praise of Mr. Sladen’s new volume, we 
might in fairness complain that it contains too 
many occasional descriptive pieces. The guiding 
principle of Mr. Sladen’s poetic career seems to 
require that his muse should be constantly on 
the wing. Wherever he goes he must needs 
describe what he sees, and the accumulated 
material has often the appearance and the 
value of a lady’s journal of travel. We 
certainly fail to realise what more binding 
necessity rests upon a poet to describe the Rock 
of Gibraltar or of Land’s End than upon the 
novelist to reproduce the incidents of a police 
court trial or a street brawl. Surely a selective 
instinct ought always to be at work in the 
artistic nature, in order that unity of design 
and some show of paryooe may appear in every 
work, The only binding together that frag- 








mentary passages of description obtain is that 
which is given to them by the bookbinder. 


Moods and Memories. By William Maccall. 
(W. Stewart.) Pitched in a minor key, yet 
nevertheless exhibiting some elevation both of 
thought and sentiment, Mr. Maccall’s mature 
verses have an interest far in excess of much of 
the boyish rhapsody which comes in the shape 
of minor poetry. A lyric entitled ‘“‘ The Erring 
Brother,” treating of a reckless, but generous, 
nature that has to bear the fruits of wicked- 
ness, has the ring of genuine pathos, and seems 
to come straight from the heart of the writer. 
The following lines, in another vein, are no 
less excellent : 


‘**Sruprpiry. 

The Talmud praises God most fervently 

For crowning not with horns the ass’s brow ; 
With horns the brute would gore his enemy, 

And toss him, while he only kicks him now, 
Nor would the donkey spare his brother ass, 
But beast most crass would fight with beast most 

crass. 

Doubtless the ass’s horns would dreadful be ; 

Yet far more dreadful is the ass’s bray ; 
No horns the donkey needs when he can, free, 

With hideous discords startle night and day. 
If blockheads dumb would be, we well could bear 
The — they with hoofs and horns could 

are. 


Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere. By H. C. 
Bunner. (Charles Hutt.) This is one of the 
cleverest and happiest volumes of verse that 
America has sent us for many years. In its 
brightness, its humour, its pathos, and its 
general hold of reality it is often truly delight- 
ful. Its vers de société is no less winsome and 
charming than its serious pieces are strong and 
touching. So much mere metrical cleverness 
rarely accompanies such honest power. There 
is not a poem in the collection that has not its 
own peculiar merit. Some echoes of other 
poets are inevitable where the notes of passion 
are so various. Sometimes, as in ‘‘ Candor,” 
the dramatic force of Mr. Browning is imitated ; 
and sometimes, as in the poem written for the 
first page of an album, it is Rossetti’s lyric 
purity and vivid picturesqueness that is laid 
under contribution. But whether Mr. Brown- 
ing or Rossetti, Mr. Austin Dobson or Mr. 
Locker, is the touchstone of inspiration, the 
product is always fresh and sufficiently original. 
‘* Betrothed ” is a poem containing some of the 
pathetic realism by which “Jenny” is dis- 
tinguished ; and although the touch is lighter 
and the sentiment is not so deep, the fidelity to 
fact is no less manifest. ‘‘ A Draft Sonnet” 
is clever and humorous. The variations on 
‘* Home, sweet Home,” treated in the different 
styles of Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. 
Austin Dobson, Oliver Goldsmith, and Walt 
Whitman exhibit a real grasp of language as 
well as genuine humour. But better, as poetry,. 
than any of the lighter poems is the series 
included under the head of “ Ultima Thule.” 
The following is by no means richer in feeling 
than some of its companion pieces : 


** TRIUMPH. 
oe came in through the bars of the 


And the winter’s dawn is gray— 
And said, However you cheat your mind, 
The hours are flying away. 


‘* A ghost of a dawn, and pale and weak— 
Has the sun a heart, 1 said, 
To throw a morning flush on the cheek 
Whence a fairer flush has fled ? 


** As a gray rose-leaf that is fading white 
Was the cheek where I set my kiss ; 
And on that side of the bed all night 
Death had watched, and I on this. 


‘* T kissed her lips, they were half apart, 
Yet they made no answering sign ; 
Death’s hand was on her failing heart, 
And his eyes said ‘She is mine.’ 





er 
ae 


‘** T set my lips on the blue-veined lid, 
Half-veiled by her death-damp hair; 

And oh, for the violet depths it hid, 

And the light I longed for there ! 


‘* Faint day and the fainter light awoke, 
And the night was overpast ; 
And I said, ‘Though never in life you spoke, 
Oh, speak with a look at last! ” 
‘‘For the space of a heart-beat fluttered her 
breath, 
As a bird’s wing spread to flee ; 
She turned her weary arms to Death, 
And the light of her eyes to me.” 


Pictures in Song. By Clinton Scollard. 
(New York: Putnam’s.) These poetic cameos 
are designed after the manner of that youngest 
school of poetry in England that finds the 
flattery of imitation in Boston. Perfume and 
silk, amber and gold, brocade and embroidery, 
roses and mignonette are the constituents of this 
luxurious poetry. Abundant in its classicism, 
deeply influenced by the mediaevalism that was 
imported into English poetry forty years ago, it 
is also touched by the French romanticism of 
recent years. This volume contains a good deal 
that is pretty, if not beautiful. The following 
lines from ‘‘ An Autumn Scene” are distinctly 
felicitous: 

** The dead leaves fall like noiseless rain, 
The air is calm and warm and sweet ; 
Upon the woodland and the plain 
The ghost of summer rests her feet.’’ 
A sonnet entitled ‘‘A Vision of Pain” deals 
with a subject which Mr. Eric Robertson has 
already ennobled with a strong poetic image. 


Under-current and After-glow: an Elegy of 
England. By Maurice Arden. (Clifton: J. 
Baker & Son.) Messrs. Baker & Son, of Clifton, 
have, it seems, discovered a nest of singing 
birds in their neighbourhood—or several nests, 
for the voices are not all of the same quality. 
The last songster is Maurice Arden, and the 
song an Elegy of England. England has not 
been fruitless of great men ; but they have all 
died, And so taking occasion by this fact Mr. 
Arden sheds some melodious tears over their 
ashes. The heroes selected are such as Wyclif, 
Tyndale, Shakspere, Milton, Butler, and others 
more modern—the list ending with Gordon. 
The metre of Mr. Arden’s Elegy is that of the 
Elegy ‘‘ wrote in a country churchyard.” Butler, 
the author of the sentence which so attracts 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, ‘Things are what they 
are,” does not at first sound a promising 
subject forsong. But listen : 


‘‘Impregned with fruitful and foretokened plan 
That touched not aspiration’s period, 
Till nature’s hierarchy, capped with man, 
From imperfection clambered up to God. 


‘¢ This universal economic scheme, 
Encompassing unquiet ignorance, 
For him unbosomed a remedial gleam, 
The cloud of incompleteness could o’erglance.’* 
and so conscience was 


‘¢ From dumb consideration’s sinecure 
Within the ordered polity of soul, 
By right of royal primogeniture 
Promoted to imperious control.’’ 
What Mr. Arden says about Shakspere the bold 


reader must discover for himself. It will repay 
perusal, 
Early Flight, and other Poems. By George 


Herbert Kersley. (Bickers.) From an amu- 
singly outspoken preface to this volume we learn 
that Mr. Kersley is nineteen and a half years 
old; that his poetry has been composed within 
a year; that he is indebted to his ‘‘ noted 
friend, Mr. Oscar Wilde,” for the idea of 
writing ‘‘short descriptions of things that 
have fleeting charms for the poet”’; that there 
are sombre times when ‘“‘a faintness cometh 
over every soul,” when religion is ‘an awful 
empty form” and daily life a daily penance, 
when poetry such as Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Excur- 
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sion” cannot be read with sympathy, and when 
the poets who would desire acceptance must 
‘‘mirror” the ‘‘plaintive yearning” of the 
time. Amid such a bewildering gloom art, it 
seems, must ‘‘ smile on our land,” and teach us 
that in the worship of beauty lies the salvation 
of the race. Now if anyone should remind Mr. 
Kersley that he is too young to tell the world 
anything that it does not knowalready, he answers 
that he must and will give vent to his feelings, 
because God did not endow him with the 
power of seeing beauty that he might keep it 
‘secretly locked” in his ‘‘selfish soul.” We 
might, perhaps, remind our youthful poet that 
both “eyes” and “feelings” are common 

ossessions, and that the selfishness of with- 

olding from the public a description of the 
beauty of a female bather, frightened by a 
timid deer, is not of a kind that the world is 
wont to visit with serious condemnation. 


Saint Isodora, and other Poems. By Jeanie 
Morison. (Edinburgh: Bell & Bradfute.) 
There is one poem in this volume of con- 
siderable interest. It is entitled ‘‘ The Witches 
of Birtley,” and embodies a peculiar Northum- 
brian legend. The treatment is simple and 
strong, and the dialogue it contains is well 
managed. An ode on the burial of Carlyle 
is at least sufficiently encomiastic, but it 
lacks picturesqueness, The bricf passage in 
Mr. Froude’s Memoir, which tells us how the 
coffin containing the remains of Carlyle stood 
in the station yard, amid a heavy snowstorm, 
waiting for the waggon that should carry it to 
Ecclefechan, is at once an eloquent ode and 
vivid and pathetic description. 


Whisperings. (Sampson Low.) This anony- 
mous volume shows some powers of forcible 
poetic expression, some subtilty of poetic 
vision, some enthusiasm, some love of nature, 
and a capacity for thought that is at least 
worthy of attention. 


Crumbs of Verse. By T. Uph. (Nisbet.) A 
good deal of tenderness, sincere religious 
feeling, but not very much literary vigour or 
poetic vision is to be found in this little book. 
The dramatic sketch entitled ‘‘The Murderer ”’ 
touches a world of imagination in which it has 
not been given the author to walk. The same 
criticism applies to the poem entitled ‘ Fallen,” 
which has an obvious subject. But in homelier 
ranges of feeling the writer shows more com- 
mand. 


Echoes of Memory. By Atherton Furlong. 
(Field & Tuer.) These poems deal with the very 
humblestand homeliest subjects. The memories 
of childhood, rustic associations, and domestic 
affections are the themes on which many lines 
are written that have sympathy if they lack 
strength, and sincerity if they want distinction. 


Edward ITT., and other Poems, Ballads, &c. 
By York West. (Alexander & Shepheard.) 
Though not intended for public representation, 
some of the scenes in this play are vigorously 
rendered, and certain of the dramatic sketches 
that follow are no less strenuous. The sketch 
entitled ‘‘ Wycliffe” contains many strong and 
impressive lines. The miscellaneous poems in 
the volume are chiefly devotional in character, 
but the best of them is entitled ‘“‘To My 
Firstborn.”’ 


Glimpses ‘‘ Beyond the Veil.” By Laura A. 
Whitworth. (H. Beer.) This little book deals 
chiefly with problems pertaining to the mysteries 
of life, and the place of man in the universe. 
It is not, however, distinctly abstract in its 
treatment of abstract themes. The best of the 
poems it contains are eminently concrete. The 
writer is clearly a follower of Longfellow, 
—— sometimes his didacticism, and often 
echoing his cadences, 





Nell, the Kitchen Angel, and other Poems. By 
LeslieThain. (Thomas & Edmunds.) Nearly, 
if not quite, every poem in this collection bears 
a poetic motto; hence the book has somewhat 
the appearance of an anthology on subjects 
selected at random—now from Scott, now Byron, 
now Tennyson, now Shakspere, Moore, Shelley, 
Hemans, Thomson, and Hood. The poems 
thus introduced are usually picturesque, 
thoughtful, and, in a measure, dramatic. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that a new quarterly maga- 
zine, devoted wholly to Asiatic subjects, and 
especially to India, Central Asia and the Far 
East, will appear at the beginning of the new 
year. The editor is Mr. D. C. Boulger; and 
many writers of authority on Asiatic topics 
have promised contributions. 


Mr. QuUARITCH, whose trade-sale dinner last 
Friday (October 9) was graced by the presence 
of Capt. Burton, explains the difference be- 
tween himself and his publishing confreres, who 
are beginning to drop the old custom, as con- 
sisting in the circumstance that he concedes 
exceptional terms only on these trade-sale 
occasions, while the other houses act in one 
manner all the year round towards their 
customers, and therefore find it unnecessary to 
continue the antiquated practice of summoning 
all the London trade together on any one day. 
Mr. Quaritch is, moreover, distinct in his mode 
of invitation, which is not limited to the 
metropolis, but is extended to the provinces 
and the continent as well; while the books he 
offers are, to a large extent, the productions of 
authors who have prepared small impressions 
at their own expense, and appointed him their 
agent. Capt. Burton made an important 
statement about his new Arabian Nights, 
showing that it has the value of a critical text 
such as has never yet been printed. His trans- 
lation, literal and idiomatic, is derived from a 
laborious collation of the existing printed texts 
(all faulty) and several MSS. 


MEssrs. TRUBNER announce a_ collected 
edition of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s poetical works, 
in six volumes. 


TnE forthcoming new edition of Thornton’s 
Gazetteer of India, revised by Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge and Mr. A. N. Wollaston, will omit 
much of the historical detail of the original 
work, and give only such leading facts and 
figures as suffice for ordinary purposes of refer- 
ence. In this way, though many hundreds of 
new names are included, the work will be 
compressed into a single volume of about one 
thousand pages. 


WE understand that Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
romance, Prince Otto, which has now nearly 
reached its end in Longman’s Magazine, will. be 
published forthwith in a single volume, and at 
a cheap price. 

AmonG the important books of last season 
which are now announced for reissue in a 
cheaper form are the Lives of George Eliot 
and F. D. Maurice, and Gordon’s Khartum 
Journals. 

THE forthcoming Life of Sir Robert Christison 
will consist of two volumes, one of which is 
autobiographical. 

Messrs, MACMILLAN will shortly publish an 
historical and descriptive account of Madagas- 
car, in two volumes, by Capt. 8. Pasfield Oliver. 

Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN will publish next week 
a two-volume novel by Miss Jane Spettigue. 
It is descriptive of both English and South 
African country life and scenery, the plot, 
however, being chiefly laid in England. 

Mr. UNWIN will also publish a new book for 
children, by Madame Linda Villari, entitled 





When I was a Child; or, Left Behind. I¢ 
forms a quaint bit of child autobiography, 
detailing the troubles and trials of a little girl 
‘* left behind ” in England by her parents, who 
have gone to China. 


A new book, entiled English Political History, 
1880-1885, by Mr. Wm. Pimblet, of the Bolton 
Guardian, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. EyrE & SPOTTISWOODE will pub- 
lish, in November, two artistic reproductions: 
Whittier’s Maud Miller, with twenty-one full- 
page illustrations by Mr. George F. Carline; 
and another of ‘‘ The Ingoldsby Legends,” The 
Knight and the Lady, with designs by Mr, 
Ernest M. Jessop, in a similar style to Ye 
Jackdaw of Rheims and The Lay of St. Aloys of 
previous years, 


An English translation of Flaubert’s Salammbo, 
by Mr. M. French Seldon, will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Saxon & Co. It will havea 
sketch of the author, written by Mr. Edward 
King, and will be dedicated to Mr. H. M. 
Stanley. 


Messrs. LONGMANS announce a translation 
of Zeller’s Outlines of Greek Philosophy, by 
Messrs. 8. Francis Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 


Mr. CHARLES MARVIN has written a popular 
pamphlet entitled Russia’s Power of attacking 
India, which will be issued by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. next week. The author has him- 
self prepared four maps for the work—one 
showing the new frontier, another the pro- 
posals of the Russian military party for parti- 
tioning Afghanistan, a third the great camp- 
ing ground of Herat, and a fourth the Russian 
railways that are being built in the direction of 
India. A fund has been opened to circulate the 
pamphlet gratuitously among the masses, 


THE ‘‘ Little Folks’ Annual” will this year be 
published under the title of Winter Blossoms. 
It will contain a new entertainment especially 
written for performance by children, in addition 
to a number of Christmas stories and seasonable 
papers. It will be illustrated with nearly fifty 
pictures contributed by Harry Furniss, Alice 
Havers, W. Hatherell, &c. 


Mr. THomMAs GREENWOOD, of 20 Lordship 
Park, Stoke Newington, is engaged upon a 
book on Free Libraries; their Organisation, 
Uses, and Management. He will be glad to 
receive information on the subject. 


Nor only Principal Tulloch, but Dr. Hutton, 
of Paisley, the leader of the United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, will contribute 
articles on the Disestablishment Question to 
the forthcoming number of the Scottish Review. 


Two more candidates are announced for the 
vacant chair of poetry at Oxford—Mr. W. J. 
Courthope and the Rev. Alex. J. D. D’Orsey. 
Mr. Lewis Morris will not offer himself. 


TueE following are some of the lectures in 
the historical school to be delivered at Cam- 
bridge during the Michaelmas term: Prof. 
Seeley, ‘‘ Political Philosophy (Bluntschli and 
Freeman) ” ; Prof. Creighton, ‘‘ English Church 
History, 1604 to 1640”; Mr. Mullinger, 
‘“‘English History, 1714 to 1788”; Mr. 
Browning, ‘‘ Treaties, 1783 to 1815”; Mr. 
Prothero, ‘‘ English Constitutional History to 
1760”; Prof. Sidgwick, ‘‘ Principles of Con- 
stitutional Law and Constitutional Morality.” 


A NEW series of lectures, specially designed 
for general audiences, will be commenced this 
session at King’s College, London. The sub- 
jects will be treated without reference to any 
examination, and solely with a view to assisting 
independent study. The time (5 P.M.) has been 
chosen as convenient for the attendance of 
persons engaged in business. There will be 


altogether five courses, each to consist of eight 
lectures, to be given on the same afternoon in 
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consecutive weeks. The inaugural lecture of 
each course will be open to the public. The 
following are the several lecturers, with their 
subjects, and the dates of the inaugural lecture : 
Prof. G. C. Warr, ‘‘ Historical Introduction to 
Homer,” beginning on Monday, October 26 ; 
Prof. N. Perini, ‘‘The Divina Commedia,” 
Tuesday, October 27; Prof. H. G. Seeley, 
‘The Nature and Origin of the Larger Features 
of English Scenery,” beginning on Wednesday, 
October 28; Prof. C. A. Buchheim, ‘ Goethe’s 
‘Faust,’” beginning on Thursday, October 29; 
Prof. J. K. Laughton, ‘‘The History of the 
Eighteenth Century, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Outbreak of the French Revolution,” 
beginning on Friday, October 30. 


THE second annual meeting of the University 
Association of Women Teachers was held on 
Friday, October 9, at the Somerville Club, 
Oxford Street. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Miss Clough, the chair was taken by 
Miss Woods, late of Girton, head mistress of 
the Bedford Park School. The secretary, Miss 
Julia Sharp, reported on the work of the 
association during the past year, and the 
usual statement of accounts was made, which 
showed the financial condition to be satisfactory ; 
the number of members was stated to be 111. 
Some discussion followed on the best methods 
of carrying out the objects of the association. 
These are a to raise the standard of 
teaching, not only in schools, but also in private 
families, and (2) to find employment for women 
who have just left Oxford or Cambridge, and 
intend to make teaching their profession. It 
was hoped that, as all the members of the 
association have enjoyed the benefit of a 
University education, it might soon become an 
established custom for all who wish for efficient 
teaching to apply to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation. During the past year some additional 
work had been undertaken, viz., the examining 
and inspection of schools, managed by a sub- 
committee, the members of which are resident 
at Cambridge. 


A sENIOR wrangler, who is also a lecturer 
in law, is not often heard on ‘‘ Hamlet,” yet in 
the person of Mr. Gerald Finch he will be so 
heard, on Friday, October 23, at the opening 
meeting of the session of the New Shakspere 
Society. 

Mr. J. Meapows Cowper, of Canterbury, 
has just issued his second little volume of the 
overseers’ and churchwardens’ accounts of his 


parish, Holy Cross, Westgate. It is full of P 


quaint and interesting matter. The church- 
wardens’ spelling is choice. In 1727 they pay 
5s. a time ‘‘ for tester for King geore in ter 
sesion” and ‘‘one King george Crowne 
Asyone ”—that is to say, George II.’s accession 
and coronation. Mr. Cowper gives three full 
indexes of names, and adds the churchwardens’ 
accounts, and registers from 1560, of St. 
Peter's. 


> 

M. Epovarp Hervé, editor of the Soleil 

recently deputy for Paris and the highest on 

the Conservative list at the recent ballot, has 

announced his candidature for the fautewil in 

the Académie francaise, vacant by the death of 
the Duc de Noailles. 








PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. WARD AND DowNEY’s announcements 
include the following: Folk and Fairy Tales, 
v Mrs. Burton Harrison, with twenty-four 

ustrations by Walter Crane; Christmas Angel, 
a Christmas story, by B. L. Farjeon, with illus- 
trations by Gordon Brown; Robertson of 
Brighton, by the Rev. F. Arnold; Gladstone's 
House of Commons, by T. P. O'Connor; The 
Letters of George Sand, with a memoir by Ledos 
de Beaufort; Eight Months of Peril and Privation, 





by John Augustus O’Shea; Japanese Life, Love, 
pF Legend : a Visit to the Empire of rad Rising 
Sun, from the French of Maurice Dubard, by 
William Conn; a new edition, in one volume, of 
Stepniak’s Russia under the Tzars; a new story 
for boys, entitled The New River, by the author 
of ‘‘The Hovellers of Deal ; A Tale of the Days 
of Hugh Myddleton; a Christmas book by George 
Manville Fenn, entitled Eve at the Wheel: a 
story of Three Hundred Virgins; a new and 
enlarged edition of The Dark House, by the same 
author; a new edition of The Old Bohemian’s 
Philosophy on the Kitchen; a new edition of 
An Apology for the Life of Mr. Gladstone, bring- 
ing the work down to the fall of the late 
administration. 

Among new novels—At the Red Glove, by 
Mrs. Macquoid; Mind, Body, and Estate, by 
Mr. F. E. M. Notley ; Where Tempests Blow, by 
the author of ‘‘ Miss Elvester’s Girls” ; Dulcie 
Carlyon, by James Grant; Lord Vanecourt’s 
Daughter, by Mabel Collins; That Villain, Romeo, 
by J. Fitzgerald Molloy; Coward and Coquette, 
by the author of ‘The Parish of Hilby.” 

Also new editions of the following: A 
Maiden all Forlorn, by the author of ‘‘ Phyllis” ; 
Vira, by Mrs. Forrester; The Prettiest Woman 
in Warsaw, by Mabel Collins; Lil Lorimer, by 
Theo Gift. 


MEssks. FREDERICK WARNE & Co.’s list of 
new books comprises The Rabbi’s Spell: a 
Russo-Jewish Romance, a mystic work from 
the pen of Mr. Stuart C. Cumberland, a 
gentleman well known in connection with 
thought-reading, to be printed in blue ink on 
green paper, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of a German savant; anew edition of 
Sport with Gun and Rod in American Woods and 
Waters, edited by M. A. Mayer, with ten full- 
page plates and six hundred engravings; Aulray 
Tower, a novel by Miss Howard ; a new edition 
of Masterman Ready, with upwards of fifty 
illustrations by E. J. Wheeler; Sylvia’s 
Daughters, by Florence Scannell, illustrated in 
tints by Edith Scannell, engraved and printed 
on fine paper by Edmund Evans; the annual 
volume of St. Nicholas ; Every Christian’s Every- 
day Book ; or, Selections for Daily Reading from 
the Best Christian Authors of all Ages on the 
Duties and Doctrines of Christianity, by the 
Rev. T. H. L. Leary; Heavenly Echoes and Holy 
Messengers, two illuminated text books, with a 
text and hymn for each day of the month, pro- 
duced in the best style of lithographic colour 

pom books for boys and girls—On Honour’s 
Roll: Tales of Heroism in the Nineteenth 
Century, by L. Valentine; Conjuror Dick, by 
Angelo K. Lewis (Prof. Hoffman), with fron- 
tispiece and vignette; New Honours and Lena 
Graham, by Mrs. C. Selby Lowndes; Peril and 
Adventure on Land and Sea, and Valour and 
Enterprise, by L. Valentine ; two new books by 
Silas K. Hocking, namely, Cricket: a tale of 
humble life, and Our Joe, both with illustra- 
tions; Tinker Dick, by Mrs. Henry Keary, a 
new volume in the ‘‘Round and Globe” series. 

Nursery literature is represented by Aunt 
Louisa’s Nursery Book, with thirty-two full- 
page coloured illustrations; two little picture- 
books, printed in gold and colours, from designs 
by G. Lambert, entitled Our Dog Laddie and 
The Three Kittens, and four new volumes of 
Aunt Louisa’s London Toy Books. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 
Mr. HowELts is writing for the Century a 
new novel, in which some of the characters of 
Silas Lapham will reappear. But it is said that 


the hero will be ‘‘ a simple-souled, pure-hearted, 

country youth, who comes to Boston with a 

trashy poem he has written, and no other 
visible means of support,” 








Mr. Howe tts has also written a story for 
the Christmas number of St. Nicholas, which 
will be illustrated by his daughter, the “ Little 
Girl among the Old Masters ” of last year. 


Mr. CABLE has written a story for the 
Century, the scene of which is laid among the 
Acadians of Louisiana. He will also contribute 
to the same magazine a series of papers on 
“Slave Songs and Dances,” dealing incidentally 
with the rites of negro serpent-worship. 


SomE of Walt Whitman’s admirers in America 
subscribed last month to present him with a 
horse and buggy. Among the subscribers were 
Mr. Whittier, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mark 
Twain, Mr. Edwin Booth, Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett, Mr. G. H. Boker, and Dr. R. M. Buck. 
The horse is described as ‘‘a sorrel Canadian 
roadster, docile enough for a child to drive.” 


Mr. EvGeneE SocHvYLER, late American 
minister at Athens, but better known in this 
country as newspaper correspondent and author, 
is going to deliver a course of lectures at Cornell 
University upon ‘“ Diplomacy and Commerce.” 


THE forthcoming volume (being vol. vi.) of 
Dr. Brinton’s ‘‘Library of Aboriginal American 
Literature” will be the annals of the Cackchi- 
quels, a tribe found by the Spaniards in Guate- 
mala. The MS. was written about 1560, and 
has never yet been printed. 


THE American announcements, so far as we 
have noticed, contain little of interest for 
English readers, excepting, of course, those 
books which will also be published in this 
country, and concerning which it is difficult to 
say whether they ought to be called American 
or English. The illustration of poems on an 
expensive scale seems to be still the fashion. 
We observe an edition of Lalla Rookh, with 
drawings by American artists, reproduced by 
** photo-etching”’; Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
The Last Leaf, consisting of a facsimile of the 
author’s MS., with notes and full-page designs, 
reproduced by the phototype process ; also 
illustrated editions of Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes, 
Poe’s Lenore, and Whittier’s ‘‘ Poems of Nature.” 
Among original books are Mr. E. C. Stedman’s 
Poets of America, and a posthumous volume of 
Studies in Shakespeare, by Richard Grant White. 


THE latest addition to the ‘“‘ Aldine Series,” 
published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 


is the first and second series of The Biglow 
Papers. 


THE Book Buyer, a monthly, published by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, os begun to 
issue, by way of supplement, a series of portraits 
of American literary men. The first is R. H, 
Stoddard, and is », fine specimen of engraving. 


THE September number of Harper’s Monthly 
prints two letters of Carlyle, written in 1846 
and 1850. They are addressed to a Southern 
professor, and deal with the question of slavery. 
Here is a characteristic passage : 


‘‘The cry about emancipation, so well pleased 
with itself on Humanity platforms, is but the key- 
note of that huge anarchic roar now rising from 
all nations—for good reasons too—which tends to 
abolish all mastership and obedience whatsoever 
in this world, and to render Society impossible 
among the sons of Adam.”’’ 


Mr. W. J. Rotre’s new volume in his pretty 
‘*Students’ Series of Standard Poetry” is 
Scott’s Marmion. He says that the text of the 
poem has hitherto never been printed correctly, 
even by Scott himself, while Lockhart and 
other editors have not corrected all Scott’s 
slips, and have introduced fresh blunders of 
their own into the text. Mr. Rolfe adds over 
a hundred pages of useful notes (including 
Scott’s and Lockhart’s) to the 226 pages of text 
and engravings. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE, 
PRINCIPAL SHAIRP. 
(Died at Oronsay, September 1885.) 


Ler Jura wail, the loud Atlantic sweep, 

To Argyle’s inland solitudes, forlorn, 

By sound and firth let sobbing seas be borne 
From that dark shore where song is laid asleep ; 
For never gentler heart did climb the steep 

Unwavering, never holier oath was sworn 

Than his, who in his pure exalted morn 
Gave Nature’s soul his innocence to keep. 

Oh! lost to human presences, not gone 
From those who felt thine heart in thy right 


hand, 
And knew it beat in time to all things true ; 
Though sad the vales of Wordsworth’s Cum- 
berland, 
And drear St. Andrew’s ruin stands in view, 
Though Isis weeps, thine angel lamp burns on. 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE October Expositor deserves a wide cir- 
culation, if only for the severely impartial 
criticisms upon the work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, contributed by Prof. Socin, 
of Tiibingen. Some of them have been offered 
before by English writers, but, very naturally, 
have passed unheard amid the applause of a 
public always greedy of results, especially of 
such as support—we must not say the orthodox, 
but the prevailing opinions on Old Testament 
criticism and interpretation. English Pales- 
tine research ignores, Prof. Socin tells us, the 
historical problems which occupy special Old 
Testament scholars, and catch up sensational 
theories which are still absolutely unproven. 
The identifications of places are often in the 
highest degree uncertain; the etymologies 
often, not merely uncertain, but incorrect. The 
memoir on the fauna and flora of Palestine is 
meagre and not sufficiently original, and ill 
replaces a comprehensive treatise on the physi- 
cal geography entirely by professional scholars. 
Still, though there is much in the seven 
volumes of memoirs which requires revision 
and correction, the work will, for a long time 
to come, be the standard one, and the accom- 
panying map is ‘‘ beyond question the most 
important of the works hitherto published.” 
The general tone of the article is that of 
censure, but the writer warns us that this is 
partly the result of the scanty space at his 
disposal. He is himself a member of the 
society, and recognises its great achievements, 
which, however, he would regard as in some 
respects only a starting-point for something 
greater and more durable. A word of praise is 
given to the admirable ‘‘ Introduction” of Mr. 
Trelawney Saunders. Among the other articles 
we may mention the third part of the general 
estimate of the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament, by Messrs. Jennings and Lowe. 
In spite of many telling criticisms, one cannot 
but observe how totally the authors’ idea of 
the work to be done differs from that of the 
initiators of the scheme, and how much the 
style and colouring of the Old Testament would 
have lost by an unreserved adoption of principles 
like those of the reviewers. Prof. Warfield gives 
a very interesting paper on the ‘‘ Messianic 
Psalms of the New Testament,” and Prof. 
Driver concludes his explanatory comments on 
the Revised Version of the Pentateuch and 
Joshua. 

Mind is justifying its claim to be a scientific 
journal in the rigorous sense. The editor has 
now set apart a section for original research, 
and in the last two numbers new and remark- 
able contributions have been made to experi- 
mental psychology. These come from the other 
side of the Atlantic—the psycho-physical labora- 
tory in the Johns Hopkins University. The 
contributors, Dr. Donaldson and Prof. Stanley 





Hall, here give good proof that they have 
thoroughly mastered the methods of psycho- 
physical research which have been elaborated 
by Weber, Fechner, and a number of other 
workers in Germany, and which have already 
resulted in a valuable mass of facts as well as 
in some important inductions. The first of 
these papers gives the results of a series of 
investigations into the temperature-sense. The 
question has been much discussed whether 
sensations of touch and of temperature are 
excited by means of the same nerve-elements, 
and one or two inquirers have sought to deter- 
mine the point by experimenting with different 
portions of the skin. Dr. Donaldson has 
worked out an independent series of experi- 
ments on the subject. He finds not only that 
the thermal sensibility does not correspond 
with the tactile in its local variations over the 
surface of the body, but, what is more remark- 
able, that the sensibility to cold differs from 
the sensibility to heat in this respect. He 
attempts to map out the surface, or, rather, 
certain portions of it, into heat-spots and cold- 
spots. The former are sensitive exclusively to 
the stimulus of heat, the latter to that of cold. 
Among other surprising results of his inquiries 
we are told that there are portions of the skin 
which are insensitive to pain. According to 
his observations, there must be many tiny areas 
of the skin which answer to the blind spot of 
the retina, viz., portions where sensibility is 
wanting, though under ordinary circumstances 
we are not aware of the fact, but are able in a 
manner to make good the deficiency by means 
of the sensations of the adjacent parts. The 
other paper describes some experiments on the 
motor sensations of the skin. These researches 
have as their object to determine how far we 
can judge of the rate and the direction of the 
movement of a point or small surface over the 
skin when the limb is kept still, and, conse- 
quently, the muscular sensations attending 
bodily movement can render no assistance. 
Here, too, the results are very curious. It is 
found, for example, that we are apt, when in 
doubt, to judge the direction of a movement to 
be up or towards the head rather than down or 
away from it. It appears, further, that we are 
aware of a movement over the skin an appre- 
ciable interval before we recognise its direction. 
These researches are full of promise in relation 
to the whole problem of the sense of motion, 
the nature of which is still very obscure. The 
longer articles of the present number are a 
somewhat elaborate study of comparison by 
Mr. Sully, in which he seeks to give greater 
definiteness to the process of comparing under 
its different forms, and to assign its main con- 
ditions ; a final article on space and touch by 
Dr. Montgomery, in which he further elucidates 
his peculiar theory of the tactile space-con- 
sciousness, and defines what he regards as the 
real function of the muscular sense in the 
development of the same ; and, lastly, a bright 
and suggestive dialogue by Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson on the question of freewill and com- 
pulsory determinism. The critical and shorter 
notices continue to give the reader a good idea 
of recent philosophical work at home and 
abroad. 


IN an article entitled ‘‘ Dios” in the Revista 
Contemporanea for September Gonzalez Ianer 
puts forth a plea for a more spiritual concep- 
tion of God, and a warning against the 
materialising effect of images in worship. 
Becerro de Bengoa describes some interesting 
excursions in the neighbourhood of Vitoria, 
dwelling especially on the megalithic remains 
of what appears to have been the border land 
of Basque and Celt, and on the picturesque 
valley and salt works of Salinas de Anana. 
R. A. Espino writes pleasantly on Petrarch as 
a poet, classicist, and patriotic politician. 
Alvarez Sereix strongly combats the sale of the 





government woods and forests; he has also a 
eulogistic notice of Miss Ormerod’s Guide to 
Methods of Insect Life. Vilanova concludes 
his essay on Luxury with a suggestion for 
heavily taxing jewellery, plate, and rarities, in 
the production of which art does not enter, 
Miguel Gutierrez in his “Ode” treats of 
Spanish military lyrics, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
CAIRN-BURIAL. 
London: Oct. 8, 1885. 
Servius (ed. Thilo, vol. i., p. 1) says that the 
first distich made by Vergil was the following 
epitaph on the robber Ballista : 
“Monte sub hoc lapidum tegitur Ballista sepultus : 
nocte die tutum carpe viator iter. 
As Ballista was, doubtless, a Cisalpine Gaul, 
this epitaph furnishes a good parallel to the 
oldest monument of Celtic speech, the bilingual 
of Todi, of which the Gaulish parts run thus: 
“ Ategnati Druticni carnitu artvass Coisis Druticnos.”’ 
‘ Ategnati Drutieni carnitu logan Coisis Druticnos.’’ 
and have been thus translated : 
“ Ategnati Druti filii lapides (sepulcrales) con- 
gessit Coisis Druti filius.”’ 
“Ategnati Druti filii tumulum congessit Coisis 
Druti filius.”’ 
Similar Celtic sepulchral records are the bar- 
barous inscription at Penmachno—‘‘ Carausius 
hic iacit in hoc congeries lapidum” (Hubner, 
Inscript. Brit. Christianae, No. 136)—and the 
following extracts from Nennius, the Book of 
Armagh, and Adamnin’s Life of Columba: 


‘Arthur postea congregavit congestum lapidum sub 
lapide in quo erat vestigium canis sui, et vocatur 
Carn Cabaj ”’ (Nennius, § 73). 
_ “Et sepiliuit illum aurigam Totum Caluum, 
id est Totmiel, et congregauit lapides erga sepul- 
crum”’ (Book of Armagh, fol. 13 a. 2). 
“Post expleta baptizationis ministeria ... . 
em in loco consequenter obiit, ibidemque socii, 
congesto laprdum aceruo, sepeliunt’? (Adamnin’s Vita 
Columbae, ed. Reeves, p. 63). 


I have not met with anything in Celtic litera- 
ture showing that the Celts practised crema- 
tion. But the number of sepulchral urns which 

ve been found in France, Britain, and Ireland, 
proves that they, like the Greeks, either burnt 
or buried the human body. They had biers, 
but I cannot find that they used coffins. Their 
carnt or cairns (cognate with xpavads ?) seem to 
have been invariably composed of stones, and 


zu den Scriptores his- | P 





thus differed from the Greek riuBo, Latin 
tumuli, which might be made either of stones 
or earth. WHITLEY STOKEs, 








KNIVES ATTACHED TO ANCIENT TITLE-DEEDS, 
Durham : Oct. 5, 1835. 

In the AcADEMY of September 12, 18835, in 
connection with a grant of Hatfield Broad Oak, 
there is a reference to a deed to which a knife 
is appended as being among the records of the 
see of Durham. In place of ‘‘see” must be 
read ‘‘ Dean and Chapter,” among whose muni- 
ments are still preserved two documents which 
have attached to them the knife handle of one 
of the parties to the transaction. 

One (3%* 1™° Spec. No. 72) is an agreement 
between the monks of the Lindisfarnensian 
Church (Holy Island) and Sir Stephen de 
Bulemer, Cecilia his wife, and Thomas their 
heir, concerning the tithes of Lowick. The 
deed is of about the year 1155. To this is 
appended, on the part of Bulmer, the remains 
of a knife, of which about a third of the blade 
remains, with the handle of ox-horn, upon one 
side of which is cut the following, Signum de 
capella de Lowic, and upon the other side, de 
Capella de Lowic et de decimis de Lowic totius 
curie et totius ville, forming, in fact, a kind of 
abstract of the deed. The deed and knife are 
ny Fh in Raine’s North Durham (Appendix, 

. 135). 

The other (4 3° Ebor. No. 4) is an agree- 
ment, dated 1148, between Roger Prior and the 
m nks of Saint Cuthbert of the Church of 
Durham, and Robert de Sancto Martino, by 
which the latter gives up to Durham all right 
he has in the Church of Blibure (Bliburgh) and 
in the lands belonging to it, granting also six 
ox-gangs of land. To this is appended, on the 
part of Robert, the ox-horn handle of a knife 
of which but a very small portion of the blade 
remains. 

I may mention that the see of Durham 
possesses none of its ancient muniments. 
They have teen lost for a long time past, and 
it is to be feared have been destroyed. 


W. GREENWELL. 








THE TEXT OF THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND, 


London: Oct, 12, 1885. 
An ounce of example being better than a 
pound of precept, I venture to give a short but 
typical instance of what may occur when 
editorially expanded contractions are not dis- 
tinguished from the scriptiones plenae of the 
original MS. 


In vol. iv. of the Brehon Laws, p. 306, we read 
this: 


‘* Aithech ar athreba; a deich deichde a bhuar- 
side .i. deich mbai lais, x. muca .x. cairig cethraime 
arathair .i, dam, ocus scc, ocus brod, ocus cennos 
.r. Tech fiched traiged lais. . . .,’’ 

which is rendered thus :— 


‘‘As to a tenant resident; ten of tens are his 
cattle, i.e., he has ten cows, ten pigs, ten sheep; a 
fourth part of ploughing apparatus, i.e., an ox, and 
a ploughshare, and a goad, and a bridle. He has 
a house of twenty feet. . . .” 


Now, a deich deichde is not Irish at all, it is 
grammatically impossible. Is the would-be 
English equivalent ‘‘ ten of tens’ much better 
from the idiomatic point of view? With the 
best will in the world it can be made to bear 
but one meaning, i.e., ‘ten times ten,” and 
that will not serve here. The old Irish knew 
how to count, and would not have used ‘‘ ten 
times ten ” to indicate thirty domestic animals. 
Again, what means ‘‘A fourth part of plough- 
ing apparatus” here? Nothing, surely. 

A certain amount of familiarity with the 
idioms of the language, together with the light 


afforded by the context, make a conjectural 
emendation of this passage easy enough ; but 
conjecture blossoms into certainty upon collation 
with the original MS., or such a perfect photo- 
graphic reproduction as Mr. Whitley Stokes 
possesses of this portion of H. 3, 18. 

The Crith Gablach is, broadly speaking, a 
treatise upon certain social grades, their status, 
property qualifications, and so forth. At p. 
305 it is asked : 

‘““Why is an Ogaire so named ...? What is 
his property? He has a property of seven (folod 
sechta lais). Seven cows, seven pigs, seven sheep. 
He has the fourth part of ploughing apparatus. .”’ 
Our passage is more concise, and stands thus 
in the MS, : 

‘* Aithech ar athreba adeich deichde a buarsidhe 
i. dech mbai lais .x. muca .x. cairig, cetharde 
arathair .i. dam ocus soc ocus brod ocus cennos .r. 
tech fichet traiged les . . .” 

Rendering as literally as is possible in English, 
we have 

‘*A tenant resident ten. Ten-fold his cattle, i.¢., 

he has ten cows, ten pigs, tensheep. A quaternion 
of ploughing, i.¢., ox and ploughshare, goad and 
halter. He has a house of twenty feet . . .” 
This is uncouth, no doubt, but intelligible. We 
must supply the query ‘‘ What is his pro- 
perty?” The answer is ‘He hasa property 
of ten. His cattle go by tens, dc. His 
ploughing requisites are four, i.e., ox, plough- 
share, goad, halter [not bridle].” The “.r.” I 
do not understand at present. The contrac- 
tions in this little bit are not numerous, as will 
be seen by the italics which represent the 
syllables supplied; but in these lie the key to 
the whole meaning. 

Itis to be regretted that some later editors, 
who have the advantage of Roman type, 
should not think it needful to distinguish their 
own Irish from that of the scribes. Thus in‘‘ The 
Battle of Ventry Harbour,” recently edited for 
the Anecdota Oxoniensia, line 35 contains “ tarb 
di maclannaib,” which is meaningless. The 
original text is already sufficiently incorrect, and 
the reader ought to be informed that this belon 
to the editor. The correct reading is ‘ tard- 
rumcladaib ’’= over the ridges [of the waves]. 

Again, at p. 70, 1. 422, we are confronted by 
‘‘da bh-faidsoghuigheacht.” Is there such a 
word in the language? If there be, what 
does it signify here? The MS. has ‘da 
bhfaidsgéaluidheacht,” which is an excellent 
word and quite in its right place. Neither are 
editors always quite successful in resolving 
what they take for arbitrary and senseless 
agglutinations of words, cf. p. 2,1. 30, “isin 
oirear ara bhadhar a longa.” This is gram- 
matically impossible. The MS. has “ arab- 
hadar ” = a rabhadar, 7.e. ‘‘ [in] which were.” 
P. 56, 1. 1020, for ‘‘ traigh is theas’” the MS. 
rightly has ‘‘ traighis,” i.e., a verb, which the 
printed text splits into a substantive and a 
conjunction that make no sense. But this is 
a wide subject. 


Stanpiso H. O’GRADY. 








A GALLOWAY NURSERY TALE. 


London: Oct. 12, 1885. 

The Galloway Mirchen which follows is 
curious. It is the Hesione myth, or part of 
it, localisedin Dalry. The hero, who leaps into 
the monster and slays him, is familiar to most 
mythologies from North America to South 
Africa. Doubtless he is the sun, leaping armed 
into the dark night, typified here by a white 
serpent. The vampire-like tastes of the mon- 
ster are notable. The night naturally dwells 
with the dead. When we are told that for 
three days Ken ran red with blood, the floods 
(which usually last three months) are doubtless 
indicated. Or the smith may the storm- 
wind, assailed by the storm-cloud, which, as 





we know, always goes against the wind, The 
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white serpent will thus refer to the lightning, | Luther’s version of the New Testament. With Kenntniss des griechischen und _hebriischen: 


as in Schwartz’s theory. ing from science 
to mere local detail, it must be observed that 
the prehistoric tumulus at Dalry is of great 
size. One can easily fancy a monstrous snake 
coiled round it, with his head on the church- 
yard, where some martyrs of the Covenant are 
buried. The Ken flows at the foot of the kirk- 
yard. In Galloway a localised form of Whup- 
pity Stoory (Rumpelstiltskin) survives at Bal- 
maclenan. Here follows the snake story : 


“Once upon atime, very long ago, in a clachan 
of the kingdom of Galloway, called Dalry, there 
lived a huge and terrible snake. It lived at the 
foot of the village, near a bend of the river, and 
coiled its hideous length three times round a large 
green mound or barrow. In colour it was snow 
white, and the thickest part of its body was as 
thick as three bags of meal. This creature was a 
terror to all the neighbourhood, as it not only de- 
stroyed cattle and men, but had an ugly habit of 
going at night to tke neighbouring churchyard, 
digging up coffins with its claws, and devourin 
the newly-dead. So fierce was the creature, an 
so watchful, that no one dared to attack it, espe- 
cially as its skin was known to be so thick that no 
sword could pierce it. In their distress the people 
sent to entreat the Lord of Galloway to help them, 
who at once promised a large reward to any of his 
knights who would rid the country of such a 
plague. One of the noblest and bravest at once 
declared himself ready for the undertaking. But 
in spite of his courage and wariness the serpent 
saw him approach, opened its cruel jaws, made one 
spring at its enemy, and swallowed up horse, 
knight, and armour in one mouthful. When the 
news of this overthrow reached the court of the 
King of Galloway another brave knight at once 
volunteered to kill the snake; but three times did 
his horse rear up and throw him off, which was 
considered a bad omen, and as soon as he was fairly 
seated in the saddle his nose began to bleed, which 
was contridered equally unluckly. In the meantime 
in Dalry a smith had been for some time preparing 
a suit of armour for himself in which to attack the 
snake. The armour was covered all over with 
long sharp spikes, so devised that they could be 
drawn in or pushed out at the will of the wearer. 
Scarcely was his armour completed when the 
smith’s young and beautiful wife died, and was 
buried in the churchyard. The night after the 
funeral the poor smith was sitting alone over his 
solitary fire when a child came running in to tell 
him that the snake was in the churchyard, engaged 
in scraping the earth out of the newly-made 
grave. In a moment the smith was on his 
feet, got as quickly as possible into his 
spiked armour, seized a sword and rushed out 
to the churchyard. The snake, hearing the sound 
of armed steps, stopped its occupation, turned 
upon the new foe, and, with open mouth and 
terrific cries, rushed upon the smith and swallowed 
him whole. The latter, however, retained his 
presence of mind, and, as the snake was in the 
act of swallowing him alive, suddenly shot out all 
his spikes, and rolled violently about in the inside 
of the monster. Thick as was the snake’s skin, 
it could not withstand the nicely-tempered spikes 
in the smith’s suit of mail, and, after strenuous 
efforts, the latter forced his way through the tough 
carcase of hisenemy. There lay the snake quite 
dead, and for three days following the river then 
ran red with blood.’’ 
Here the story should properly end; but a 
later and more romantic fancy has added the 
fact that at the very moment of victory the 
second knight arrived on the spot, and, in a 
fury of disappointed ambition, attacked the 
smith, who of course was as victorious in the 
second fight as he had been in the first. 

A. Lana. 








GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE BEFORE 
LUTHER. 
Glasgow : Oct. 13, 1885. 
My sole and modest aim in drawing attention 
Prof. Pearson’s article was to caution the 
readers of the ACADEMY against accepting as 
proved a number of assertions regarding 


this view I adduced some respectable German 
theologians, who held a totally different 
view from that of Prof. Pearson; and one 
of these, I showed, knew the merits of the 
version of the Codex Teplensis. I have now 
to caution the readers of the ACADEMY against 
accepting ‘‘ what was written two years ago” 
as any valid proof of Prof. Pearson’s assertions. 
His whole theory rests on the one assumption 
that Luther knew no Greek till Melanchthon 
came to Wittenberg in August, 1518; although, 
even if this were allowed him, the conclusions 
he draws could still be shown to be unwar- 
ranted. He bases his assumption on Luther’s 
letters, which he does not quote, and to which 
he gives us no references. To help him much 
the passages from the Letters would require to 
be a good deal more to the point than his 
quotation (quamvis jam senex) from Melanch- 
thon. The word senex proves nothing; it 
would apply equally well to 1518 and to 1512. 
What Melanchthon meant was—what every- 
body allows—that Luther was well on in years 
before he began to learn Greek. Prof. Pearson, 
moreover, has mistranslated his own authority. 
The ‘‘ Declamatio,” from which the words are 
taken, was delivered in 1549, three years after 
Luther was dead. 

Now, if it can be shown that Luther knew 
Greek before August, 1518, Prof. Pearson’s 
whole theory collapses, and all that he has 
asserted about the authorship and value of the 
Codex Teplensis is for our present purpose 
quite irrelevant. I shall first give one or two 
authorities—this time, great Church historians. 
Schrickh, in his monumental work (vol. xxxvi., 
P. 112), after noticing Luther’s) taking the 

octorate in theology in 1512, says: 

‘Luther hatte iiberhaupt zu Wittenberg ange- 
fangen, das hebriische und griechische Sprach- 
studium, zur Erleichterung des biblischen, mit 
grésserem Fleisse zu betreiben.. . . . i 

And Baur (vol. iv., p. 28), says: 

‘‘Das Bedeutungsvollste war fiir Luther dabei die 
besondere Verpflichtung, die er durch seinen Eid 
als Doctor der h. Schrift iibernahm. In der nun 
folgenden Zeit, in welcher er hauptsiichlich iiber 
den Rémerbrief und die Psalmen Vorlesungen 
hielt, sich mit Sprachstudien beschiftigte..... Ps 


If Church historians are objected to as autho- 
rities, the same thing will be found stated in 
the perfectly unpolemical but authoritative 
work of Karl von Raumer (Geschichte der 
Péidagogik, vol. i., p. 105). Further, Melanch- 
thon in his Life of Luther, which is arranged 
chronologically, at the end of chap. vii., after 
noticing the effect on all classes of Luther’s 
lectures, says: 

‘* Tpse etiam Lutherus Graecae et Ebraicae studiis 
se dedere coepit ut, cognita sermonis proprietate 
et phrasi et hausta ex fontibus doctrina, dexterius 
judicare posset.’’ 


And then he proceeds in chap. viii. to give an 
account of Tetzel in the year 1516. But there 
is stronger evidence than this still. We find 
Luther himself arguing about the meaning of 
Greek words, at least as early as the summer of 
1518, before Melanchthon came to Wittenberg 
at all. Thus, we find him (works xviii., p. 209, 
Halle, 1743) discussing meravocire, and showing 
that it should most accurately be rendered by 
transmentamini. This is proved by Schréckh to 
have been written in the summer of 1518. 
Then, here is a short passage from Schrékh 
(vol. 36, p. 297) of which Prof. Pearson should 
take special note : 

‘* Luther iibersetzte aus der griechischen 
Urschrift, und griésstentheils nach der zweyten 
Erasmischen Ausgabe derselben vom Jahr 1519. 
Doch folgte er auch an mehreren Stellen der 
Vulgata. Fiir die kurze Zeit, die er auf 


eine so schwere Arbeit gewandt hat; fiir seine 





jzwar nicht schlechte, aber doch nicht grosse 





* a, I 4 A by zu Stande 
racht, nparthe e von jeder Reli % 
Getinthadl bewundert haben. . . & _ 
Then follows a long estimate of Luther’s 
“?~ — Baur, on this peint, says (vol. iy,, 
p. : 
‘*There were certainly before Luther several old 
German translations, but they can so little come 
into comparison with his vigorous and spirited 
work that he is rightly regardei as the first 
German translator of the Bible.” . 

I have thus established: (1) Luther knew 
Greek for nearly nine years before he began his 
translation of the New Testament; (2) he used 
the best existing Greek text as the basis of his 
translation; his translation was an original 
work, and in no sense a mere “natural out- 
growth” of a previously existing version. 

I refrain from any further criticism of ‘‘ what 
was written two years ago”’ out of considera- 
tion for your space. This is my last word on 
the subject. J. HvTCHIsoN, 








‘‘THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg: Oct. 3, 1885, 

I have read every word of the first volume of 
Capt. Burton’s Arabian Nights, and, as I am 
not an Arabic scholar, am very grateful to hin 
for having given us an English version which 
_ not been adapted for the use of school chil- 

ren. 

The people who make an outcry against the 
Arabian Nights rendered without expurgation 
are for the most part quite incapable of appre- 
ciating the arguments used by Mr. Symonds, 
Anything like a logical sequence of ideas is not 
to be hoped for from them. If they were con- 
sistent they would refuse to have their sons 
taught Greek and Latin, and compel their 
daughters to remain ignorant of the tongues in 
which Rabelais and Boccaccio expressed them- 
selves. Means, however, should be taken to 
force on their attention the fact that there are 
not a few serious students who have no taste 
whatever for foul words or foul ideas who are 
yet anxious to enter into the modes of thought 
of Oriental peoples, and who take a deep 
interest in many questions of anthropology and 
folklore which are not commonly talked of in 
nurseries or drawing-rooms. ‘To these, most 
of whom cannot read Arabic, Capt. Burton’s 
version of the great fable-book of Islam will 
be invaluable. The wants of such people are 
surely as well worthy of consideration as those 
of some of our great army of novel readers. I 
do not admit Captain Burton’s Arabian Nights 
to be in any sense corrupting for the class of 
readers for which it is alone meant. I am sure 
that for any class whatever it is far less harm- 
ful than certain novels I could name, which 
have been lavishly praised by reviewers, and are 
to be found in every circulating library. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Femay, Oct. 23,8 p.m. New Shakspere: “The Play of 
‘Hamlet’ from a Theosophic Point of View,’’ by 
Mr. Gerard B. Finch. 





SCIENCE. 


The Epistles of Horace. Edited, with Notes, 
by Augustus S. Wilkins. (Macmillan.) 


Tuts careful and scholarly book is a worthy 
supplement to Prof. Palmer’s edition of 
Horace’s Satires. A school edition, and 
written with the honest endeavour of grap- 
pling with every serious difficulty, it is, at 
the same time, an important contribution to 
Latin scholarship. 

Judging the book from this point of view, 
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we may fairly enter upon a short discussion 
of some of the more difficult questions of 
criticism and interpretation which it suggests. 
To take the text first. Prof. Wilkins, like so 
many other scholars, disagrees with Keller’s 
estimate of the oldest Blandinian MS. He 
agrees, further, with Prof. Palmer that it is 
‘an interpolated descendant of a better 
archetype than that from which the Horatian 
MSS. are descended.” And in other places 
(e.g., on pp. 150, 296, 303) he speaks of it as 
having been subjected to arbitrary correction, 
and as representing a ‘‘ recension” independent 
of the other MSS. This conclusion seems 
hardly justified by the evidence, though some 
of the peculiar readings of the old Blandinian 
are puzzling—e.g., donis opimis for honestis 
(2 Ep. 2, 32), which may well be right. 
They seem to point no further than to the 
fact that this MS. is a superior representative 
of the same copy from which all the rest are 
derived. Keller, if we remember right, 
speaks with some contempt of the idea that 
this archetype may, like the fourth and fifth 
century MSS. of Vergil, have swarmed with 
variants and corrections. Yet what is more 
likely? The history of the texts of the 
classical Latin poets, Vergil and Horace, must 
have been very similar. Both authors were 
from an early period much read in schools. 
On 1 Zp. 8, 12, Prof. Wilkins regards ven- 
twrus of the Blandinian as a correction for 
ventosus; but it may be a mere mistake. In 
2 Ep. 2, 80, cantata and contracta (vestigia 
vatum) look like different corruptions of a word 
now lost. Many of the variants in question 
are, no doubt, due to glosses, many to mere 
error in copying, many again to an attempt 
to assimilate a faulty reading to the rest of 
the sentence. Thus, in 1 Zp. 15, 16— 
puteosne perennis Iugis aquae—it seems not 
unlikely that the dulcis of the Blandinian 
may be right, cugis having crept in as a 
gloss on perennis. The latter word was 
not so familiar as it looks; at any rate, it 
is explained both in the Cruquian scholia 
and in old glossaries. In 1 Zp. 18, 89 foll. 
(Oderunt hilarem tristes tristemque tocosi . . . 
Potores bibuli media de nocte Falerni Oderunt 
porrecta negantem pocula) if, as can hardly be 
doubted, the words bibuli . . . Falerni are 
spurious, what is more natural to suppose than 
that oderunt was a gloss written over potores 
to explain the construction ? The whole pas- 
sage should then run, Oderunt hilarem tristes 
tristemque iocost Potores porrecta negantem 
pocula. 

It should be noted that in two places 
(1 Zp. 10, 9, and 1, 20, 21) there is a dis- 
crepancy between Prof. Wilkins’s commentary 
and his text. 

As the text of Vergil was ‘‘emended” by 
Apronianus at the end of the fourth century 
4.D., 80 that of Horace was ‘‘emended”’ by 
Mavortius in the sixth century. Like previous 
editors, Prof. Wilkins speaks too vaguely about 
this “‘ recension,” which, in reality, so far as 
the constitution of the text is concerned, is no 
more than a fifth wheel to the coach. The 
present writer has argued elsewhere that there 
18 no proof of these ancient ‘‘recensions ” 
containing anything like conjectural correc- 
tion from the hand of the emendator, who 
probably did no more than check the copy 
before him with the aid of another, with its 
scholia and variants. So that, just as in the 





laboratory. 


case of Vergil, no distinctive character can be 
attached to Apronianus’s ‘‘ recension” as 
represented by the Medicean MS., so in the 
case of Horace nothing worth considering can 
be made of the Mavortian edition. 

Before leaving the question of the text, we 
may notice that Bentley’s Homereum (for 
honoratum) Achillem (A.P. 120) is supported 
by the interpretation of the scholiasts. Prof. 
Wilkins says that the use of honoratus for 
‘¢ illustrious ” is ‘‘ rare”: surely it is unheard 
of. It derives no support either from 1 Zp. 1 
107 (liber honoratus pulcher) nor from any of 
the passages adduced by Keller. 

The following suggestions are offered on 
other points: 1, 13, 4, me pecces. ‘* Ne sis 
patruus mihi shows that this may be taken as 
a negative imperative.’ Is not ne sis a 
standing exception to the general rule that ne, 
with the second person present subjunctive, 
is not used in an imperative sense? 
1, 14, 14. It may be observed that medias- 
trinus is a well-attested form of the word 
usually printed mediastinus. It has the sup- 
port of the Harleian MS. of Nonius, and of 
the glossary bearing the name of Philoxenus. 
If genuine, it points to a lost word mediaster. 
2, 1, 47. It is not strictly correct to say 
that acervus = owpeirys.  Acervus = cwpés, 
and owpeirys = acervalis argumentatio. 2,1, 59. 
The gravitas of Caecilius (compare ‘‘ Stesichori 
graves Camenae’’) may have consisted, not in 
his fondness for sententious maxims, but in 
his mastery of situations which stirred the 
stronger passions; as Varro says (ap. Charis. 
p- 241 Keil): ‘*aa6y vero Trabea, Atilius, 
Caecilius facile moverunt.” 4. P. 128. Does 
communis = volgaris in rhetoric? Surely the 
rhetorical writers are fond of distinguishing 
the two words; Cicero De Inventione, 1 § 26, 
“‘volgare est quod in plures causas potest 
accommodari, ut convenire videatur. Com- 
mune, quod nihilo minus in hance quam in 
contrariam partem causae potest convenire.” 
And so Quintilian and the later rhetoricians. 
A. P. 172. Avidus futuri, ‘anxious about 
the morrow,” may be illustrated by Seneca, 
Epist. 32. 4, ‘‘O quando illud videbis tempus 
quo scies tempus ad te non pertinere! quo 
tranquillus placidusque eris et crastini neg- 
legens et in summa tui satietate! Vis scire 
quid sit quod faciat homines avidos futuri ? 
Nemo sibi contigit.” H. Nerriesuir. 








BOOKS ON PHYSICS. 


Practical Physics. By R. T. Glazebrook and 
W.N. Shaw. (Longmans.)—JZessons in Elemen- 
tary Practical Physics. By Balfour Stewart 
and W. W. Haldane Gee. Vol. I. ‘‘ General 
Physical Processes.” (Macmillan.) Itis difficult 
to make a comparison of the merits of these 
two text-books on practical physics, for the 
reason that while one of them, the Cambridge 
book, covers the whole range of subjects 
forming the ordinary course in a physical 
laboratory, the other is only an instalment 
of a work which will be completed in three 
volumes. What they have in common is com- 
prehended under the sub-title of the Man- 
chester Book, ‘‘General Physical Processes,” 
and includes the measurement of mass, volume, 
and time, and the mechanics of solids, liquids 
and s. The work of Messrs. Glazebrook 
and Shaw does not aim at being a complete 
treatise, nor at giving an account of the 
operations which can be carried on in a 
It is rather an educational work 





adapted to the use of students who desire to 
obtain a general knowledge of physical pro- 
cesses. The authors have been em by 
the bulk of their material, and the necessi 
under which they lay of confining their wor 
to a single volume. They have, therefore, 
selected certain typical experiments in each 
subject, and their aim has been ‘‘ to enable the 
student to make use of his practical work to 
obtain a clearer and more real insight into the 
principles of the subject.” The earlier portions 
of the volume are very satisfactory, especially 
the a “w on the balance, and on hygrome- 
try. n the optical portion, the optical 
bench is described in detail and the adjust- 
ments necessary for investigating interference 
bands by means of the biprisments. Electricity 
eccupies about one-fifth of the volume. In 
consequence of the fact that in this and 
other portions of the volume a good deal 
of space is taken up (much of it unneces- 
sarily) with definitions and explanations 
that are to be found in any text-book, 
many simple and typical operations have had 
to be omitted. We confess too, with a little 
disappointment, that a work on practical 
physics, issuing from the Cavendish Laboratory, 
gives us little or no account of those mure 
advanced and important operations which have 
been carried on in that laboratory in recent 
years. But the authors are not to blame for 
this. They have set before themselves a different 
aim; and the work which they have produced, 
though in point of arrangement it leaves some- 
thing to be desired, will prove of important 
service to students of physics. 

The writers of the Owens College text- 
book have done wisely in splitting up their 
work into three volumes. The volume before 
us is so good that we cannot but wish the delay 
in the publication of the second and third 
volumes to be as brief as possible. If they 
prove to be as complete and thorough as the 
first, students and teachers of physics will 
be in possession of a really valuable addition 
to their equipment. The work of Messrs. 
Stewart Pe Gee is an advanced book, in the 
sense that it will provide a very efficient 
training for those who would pursue physical 
investigations beyond the point at which they 
erdinarily cease in laboratories. Some notion 
of the comprehensiveness of the work may 
be given by a statement of the contents 
of the first chapter on length-measurement. 
In this we are taught how to use scales, inclu- 
ding the diagonal scale, the vernier, sphero- 
meter, and wire gauge. The dividing engine 
and the mode of manufacturing scales are 
described in considerable detail; also the 
method of copying scales, of great value 
and importance in a laboratory ; the catheto- 
meter and its adjustments, the micrometer 
microscope for measuring small lengths with 
great accuracy, the ordinary microscope and 
glass micrometer for measuring (say) the dia- 
meter of a capillary tube broken at the place 
where the measurement is required, the catheto- 
meter microscope of Quincke, &c. In the 
subsequent chapters follow angular measure- 
ments (including the optical lever, the balance, 
&c.), elasticity and capillarity (at considerable 
length), the barometer, gravitation, moments 
of inertia, &c. Atwood’s machine is not 
alluded to. In the Appendix are some useful 
hints on the selection and conduct of opera- 
tions, and practical rules. 

On Light as a Means of Investigation. The 
Burnett Lectures. By Prof. G. G. Stokes. 
(Macmillan.) This small volume contains the 
second course of lectures on light delivered 
by Prof. Stokes at Aberdeen at the request of 
the Burnett trustees. The first course, delivered 
in 1883, dealt with the nature of light, and the 

unds on which we accept the undulatory 
eory rather than the emission theory, com- 
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petent though the latter is to explain many of 
the phenomena of light. The third course, 
which will terminate the series, will be con- 
cerned with light considered in relation to its 
beneficial effects. One of the merits of these 
lectures is the clear and simple style in which 
they are written. They will prove of interest 
not only to the scientific man, but also to the 
ordinary reader who has no special knowledge 
of the subject. The subject is full of difficulties; 
but, within the limits to which he was confined, 
Prof. Stokes has been eminently successful in 
rendering hard things easy. In the first lecture 
the author refers to the various modes of 
absorption of light by substances as affording 
the means of discriminating between them, and 
is thus led to the phenomena of phosphor- 
escence and fluorescence, to our knowledge of 
which he has himself so largely contributed. 
The fact of the rotation of the plane of polari- 
sation of polarised light by various substances 
finds many applications. Among others, the 
author mentions its use in estimating the 
strength of malt liquor by separating the in- 
fluence of the sugar from that of the alcohol 
in modifying the specific gravity. In the third 
and fourth lectures the solar spectrum is dealt 
with, and the inferences to be drawn from 
a study of the dark lines. Here, also, are dis- 
cussed the spectra of the stars and nebulae, 
a new theory of comets, evidence of the motions 
of approach and recess of the stars relatively to 
the earth, and the means of discriminatin 
between the dark lines of solar and terrestria 
origin in the solar spectrum. We have only to 
regret that this portion of the lectures has not 
covered an even wider ground. 
Properties of Matter. By Prof. P. G. Tait. 
(Edinburgh: Black.) This is an elementary 
work intended for the average student, who is 
supposed to have a sound knowledge of ordinary 
geometry and a moderate acquaintance with 
the elements of algebra and trigonometry. 
He should further have, if he is to read with 
—_ several chapters of the book, some know- 
edge of the principles of kinematics and 
kinetics. One of the most important parts of 
the work is that which is devoted to the 
discussion of the elasticity and compressibility 
of solids, liquids, and gases, a good deal of 
which is not to be found in any other English 
text-book. With regard to the compressibility 
of gases, a very interesting account is given of 
Boyle’s experiments, largely in his own words ; 
and this is followed by a statement of the 
results of later experiments made with a view 
of verifying Boyle’slaw. The most recent are 
those of Amagat (1880-84), who has shown that 
all gases are more or less compressible than is 
consistent with Boyle’s law, according to the 
pressure to which they are subjected. Atmo- 
spheric air, for instance, is more compressible 
than it should be for pressures up to 152 atmo- 
spheres, and less compressible for higher pres- 
sures. Thus, for a pressure of 152 atmospheres 
(about one ton weight per square inch) atmo- 
spheric air exactly obeys Boyle’s law. In the 
chapter on time and space some of the 
properties of the hodograph are introduced, and 
the question of contour lines, indicator dia- 
grams, and graphical representation in general, 
is dealt with. The chapter on gravitation 
o- sufficiently complete accounts of Caven- 
ish’s experiment and its repetition by Baily, 
Cornu, &c., together with the Schehallion and 
Harton colliery experiments. The remaining 
portions of the book are occupied by capillarity 
and surface tension, the simple phenomena of 
which are very clearly explained—diffusion, 
osmose, &c. The author’s jealousy for the 
credit of British men of science is exemplified 
in one of the appendices, in which a quotation 
is given from Newton’s Principia of a passage 
which has not hitherto been adequately noticed. 
From this, it is hardly doubtful that Newton 





regarded Mariotte (to whom is generally 
assigned, by continental writers, the credit of 
Boyle’s law) as a plagiarist. 

The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism. By H. W. Watson and 8. H. 
Burbury. Vol. I. “‘ Electrostatics.” (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) This work is based on the 
exhaustive treatise of the late Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell, and is intended for students of the 
mathematical theory as an introduction to, or 
commentary upon, Maxwell’s book. Other 
works, such as Mascart and Joubert’s Electricity 
and Magnetism, have also been made use of. 
The two-fluid theory is assumed simply as a 
hypothesis, and is developed into its mathe- 
matical consequences. The authors are of 
opinion that these results, being stated in more 
general terms, may serve to suggest a sounder 
hypothesis, such, for instance, as Maxwell’s 
displacement theory. The present volume is 
not confined to electrostatics, but contains 
chapters on voltaic and thermo-electric currents. 
In chap. xi. the physical properties of a field 
of polarised particles are considered at consider- 
able length in connexion with Faraday’s hypo- 
thesis of « composite dielectric, consisting of 
a number of conducting particles in absolutely 
non-conducting space. The theory, among 
other results, leads to an interesting relation 
between the specific inductive capacity of a 
dielectric and the relative volume of the con- 
ducting particles in the dielectric, which, again, 
is directly connected with the relative forces 
exercised upon a conductor and a dielectric 
body in an electric field. In chap. xii., on 
thermo-electric currents, the main points of 
the theory are neatly and didactically (if some- 
what briefly) arranged. On p. 241 the authors 
attribute the discovery of the reversal of a 
thermo-current, when the mean temperature 
of the circuit passes the neutral value, to 
Seebeck. This is a slip; the discovery was 
made by Cumming. Undoubtedly this work 
supplies a want, and will be welcomed by many 
students who find a difficulty in reading Max- 
well. We look forward to the second volume 
and to the authors’ treatment of the theory of 
electro-magnetics. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


British Zoophytes: an Introduction to the 
Hydroida, Actinozoa, and Poiyzoa found in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands, 
is the title of Mr. Arthur 8. Pennington’s 
manual, announced by Messrs. L. Reeve & Co., 
who will also publish immediately a work by 
the Rev. G. C. Green, entitled Collections and 
Recollections of Natural History and Sport, illus- 
trated with numerous wood-engravings from 
sketches by the author. 


Mr. G. MAssEE will deliver a course of ten 
lectures on ‘‘ Biology” at the South Place 
Institute, Finsbury, beginning on Tuesday 
next, October 20, at 8 p.m. Admission to the 
whole course may be obtained by working men 
and women on the payment of one shilling. 
The Sunday-afternoon lectures will be resumed 
on October 18. 


THE last number of the Mineralogical Maga- 
zine contains, among other papers, several in- 
teresting communications on the recent dis- 
covery of Connellite. This is a native sulphato- 
chloride of lead, of deep-blue colour, hitherto 
exceedingly rare, but lately found at two 
localities in Cornwall—one in the Camborne 
district, the other in Marke Valley. Ata time 
when the production of copper from the Cornish 
mines is gradually declining, any fresh dis- 
covery of minerals is of much interest. Mr. 
W. Semmons, whose knowledge of the copper 
minerals of Cornwall is singularly extensive, 
describes the conditions under which the new 


Connellite occurs; while the crystallographic 





characters of the mineral are set forth by Mr. 
H. A. Miers, of the British Museum, and by 
Dr. Trechmann, of Hartlepool. The results of 


these observers confirm the determinations. 


made some years ago on the old specimens b 
Prof. Maskelyne. , 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


In addition to the parliamentary map already 
noticed in the ACADEMY, Mr. Edward Stanford 
has in preparation a Parliamentary County 
Atlas me Handbook of England and Wales, 
= no less than eighty-nine maps. 
Twenty-three of these will deal with the phy- 
sical geography, meteorology, and general 
statistics of the country; the others will show 
the parliamentary divisions of the counties and 
of all towns returning more than two members, 
The letter-press will supply lists of parishes, 
petty sessional divisions, and unions, population 
tables, and statistics of local administration. 


Messrs. GEORGE Puimie & Son announce 
for immediate publication a new edition of their 
Atlas of the Counties of England, showing the 
new parliamentary divisions. 


AT the meeting of the Swiss Alpenklub held 
at Bern, on October 8, the president, Herr Hans 
Korber, introduced the subject of the new way 
up the Jungfrau, which was discovered by five 
guides on the last ‘‘ Bettag,”’ September 20. 
Hitherto there have been only two routes—the 
old and the so-called ‘‘ Diibiweg.” The latter 
was fully described by Dr. Diibi, of Bern, its 
pioneer, in the Jahrbuch of the club; but it fell 
into ill repute through the deaths of Bischof 
and two of his companions, when attempting 
to repeat Dr. Diibi’s experiment. It is now 
claimed by Von Altmen that the third, or ‘‘ new 
way,” must become the regular route of the 
future. He reached the summit in seven hours 
from the Roththalhiitte. The Bern section of 
the Alpenklub proposes to enlarge the Roththal- 
hiitte, and blast away some hindrances, so as to 
render the new way still more practicable. 


THE current number of Petermann’s Mitteil- 
ungen (31, Band ix.) opens with a short article 
on the centenary of the geographical publishing 
house of Justus Perthes, of Gotha. It was 
founded on September 11, 1785, by Justus 
Perthes, and was raised to its present position 
by Wilhelm Perthes, who was head of the firm 
from 1816 to 1853. The present representative 
bears the original name of Justus. The first 
edition of Stieler’s Hand Atlas appeared so long 
ago as 1817, and has ever since maintained its 
reputation. Dr. Petermann, who died in 1878, 
commenced the Mitteilungen in 1855. To com- 
memorate the centenary, a special map of 
Africa is to be published, on the scale of 1 to 
4,000,000. The mode of publication is in five 
parts, each containing two sections of the map, 
at the price of three marks a part. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE learn that Dr. E. Hibner, of Berlin, will 
set to work on a new edition, with extensive 
supplements, of the JInscriptiones Hispaniae 
Latinae (vol. ii. of the ‘‘ Corpus ”’), as soon as he 
has finished his volume on Palaeography. 


THE Rev. W. G. Lawes, who lately lived for 
seven years among the Motu tribe in New 
Guinea, has just put forth his grammar and 
vocabulary of the Motu language. This is the 
first attempt to classify and reduce to a written 
form this grammar and vocabulary. The Rev. 
G. Pratt writes a short introduction on the 
phonology of the language, and on the customs 
and superstitions of the Motu tribe. Any 
student or library wishing for a copy of the 
book should apply to the Rev. W. G. Lawes, 
New Guinea, vid Cooktown, Queensland, The 
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four Gospels are also in print in the Motu lan- 
guage, and can be had at the Bible Society’s 
couse. 


THE following lectures on philological sub- 
jects (other than Latin and Greek texts) are 
announced to be delivered at Cambridge durin 
the Michaelmas term: Dr. Peile, a gene 
course of philology, treating of law in language, 
word- and sentence-accent, form-association, 
&c., with special reference to the Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic languages; Mr. Roberts, ‘‘ Greek 
Dialects”; Prof. Skeat, ‘‘ Beowulf,” besides 
two other courses; Mr. Postgate, ‘‘ Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Romance Languages ”’; 
Prof. Wright, ‘‘Comparative Grammar of 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac”; Prof. Robert- 
son Smith, ‘‘ Mufassal”’; Prof. Cowell, the Rig 
Veda, Kullika’s Commentary on Manu II., the 
Pali Jatakas, the Shahnimah, and the Tarikh-i 
Badaini; Mr. Neil, ‘‘ Sanskrit Grammar and 
Nala” ; Mr. Bensley, ‘‘ The Book of Ecclesiastes 
in the Syro-Hexaplaric Version”; and Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy, Zohar, Maimonides, Pirke 
Aboth, Elementary Talmud, and Targum. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Gro, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








A History of Money in Ancient Countries. 
By A. Del Mar. (Bell.) 


Ir falls to the lot of many persons, from the 
schoolboy at examination time to the writer 
of leading articles, to be compelled against 
their inclination to discourse on subjects 
about which they know nothing. For such 
unfortunates we have nothing but pity. But 
there exists also a smaller class who discourse 
on subjects about which they know nothing, 
of their own free will, and with an air of 
authority. For them we must confess that 
our feelings are of a different character. 
Mr. Del Mar belongs to this class, and his 
book has afforded us several hours of hearty 
amusement. , 

On receiving the substantial and solid 
volume we were prepared to find what the 
theme demanded, an inquiry into the original 
sources of our information as to the currency 
of Ancient Greece, Rome, and the East. Ere 
long it began to dawn upon us that Mr. Del 
Mar knew neither Greek nor Latin, a some- 
what unfortunate fact, as considerably more 
than half his pages are devoted to a diffuse 
commentary on the texts of those classical 
authors who speak of money. The suspicion 
grew upon us after meeting such abnormal 
forms as ‘‘Lex Papirius,” ‘the political 
indice of the times,” ‘Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassensis,” “‘ the Emperors Heraclius and 
Nicephore Phocase,” or “‘ the battle of Plats.” 
Suspicion was converted into certainty when 
we discovered in Mr. Del Mar’s list of authori- 
ties consulted ‘‘ Herodotus, Bohn’s edition,” 
and ‘Pliny, Bohn’s edition.” We recom- 
mend this last phrase to schoolboys detected 
in the employment of “cribs.” Who will 
have the heart to punish them if they plead 
that they have merely consulted ‘Mr. 
Bohn’s edition” of the “‘ Hecuba” or the *‘ Pro 
Milone”’ ? 

As knowing nothing at first-hand about the 
classical authors, Mr. Del Mar has naturally 
no conception of the relative value of the 
authorities which he cites. Hence he is able 
to dismiss Herodotus with contempt, and to 
fall back on Athenaeus as a better ground- 





work for history. One whole paragraph is 
built up on the cock-and-bull story told by 
the latter, 

“that such gold and silver metal as the Spartans 
happened to capture in war they deposited with 
the Arcadians for safe keeping; but the 
Arcadians entrusted with the treasure picked a 
quarrel with the Lacedaemonians with the view 
of being able to seize it legally as spoil of war.” 
Similarly, the whole chapter on Carthage is 
founded on a story told in one of the pseudo- 
Socratic dialogues, to the effect that the 
Carthaginians used as money a piece of un- 
known substance wrapped up and sealed in a 
small leather bag. Mr. Del Mar will have it, 
on this authority, that the whole currency of 
Carthage, down to the period of her Spanish 
conquests, was composed of these clumsy 
tokens. But it is stranger still to find him 
adding that 

‘‘cupidity usurped the place of reason when 
the Carthaginians abandoned the system which 
had served them so well, and adopted in its 
stead a coinage of those glittering, but delu- 
sive, metals whose pursuit was to lure them to 
national extinction.” 

We have heard the decay of the Punic 
empire ascribed to many causes before, but 
never to one so strange as its adoption of the 
practice of issuing a metallic coinage. 

Not to dwell too long on Mr. Del Mar’s 

account of Greek monetary matters, we may 
sum up his chapters by saying that they con- 
sist of clippings from second-rate ‘“‘ classical 
dictionaries,’ appended to doubtful stories 
from Pollux, Athenaeus, or Plutarch. We 
have only space for two of his gems: one is 
the statement that coins were in use in 
Greece long before the age of Lycurgus, 
whose invention of ‘‘iron money’’ was in- 
tended to substitute a token currency for the 
ordinary, but pernicious, system used in other 
states. The second is the following definition 
of Ionia: 
‘*Tonia was a Greek democratic republic, com- 
prising, among its other possessions, the cities 
of Miletus, Myus, Priene, Ephesus, &c., sitwated 
on the islands of the same names.” 

But, after all, Mr. Del Mar is comparatively 
lucid when he treats of Hellenic times. He 
has never heard the much-vexed word 
‘* stater,” or realised that there were several 
standards, Attic, A°ginetan, and so forth, in 
Greece, so he avoids many a pitfall into 
which a deeper enquiry must have led him. 
But when he comes to Rome our author 
undertakes to explain elaborately the genesis 
of the monetary standards of Italy, and here 
he is at his wildest. ‘‘ Dinara is a name long 
used in India for a coin. From India it made 
its way to Persia and Arabia as the dinar, 
and to Rome as the denarius.”” Such is our 
first introduction to the subject of Roman 
numismatics, and from it the rest may be not 
unfairly guaged. Romulus, ‘leader of the 
Alba Longa, a powerful tribe of aborigines,” 
conquered the Tuscan town of Pallantium, 
and took over the Etruscan system of money, 
consisting, ‘‘as eminent numismatists have 
opined,” of wooden tallies, clay tablets, and 
stamped discs of leather. This system was 
broken down by the extensive coining of 
counterfeits by the subject Etruscan popula- 
tion in the reign of Numa, and after a period 
of commercial anarchy credit was restored by 
Servius Tullius, who coined the large bronze 





pieces with the head of Janus and the prow, 
which are to this day not uncommon. This 
short account of Mr. Del Mar’s two first 
Roman chapters will be enough to show any 
one who has the slightest acquaintance with 
ancient numismatics that our author is not 
only fifty years behind the level of modern 
research, but that he increases his darkness 
by clouds of his own raising. This being so, 
we were somewhat startled to find Mr. Del 
Mar suddenly looking down from the height 
of his superior knowledge to censure the 
numismatic writers of the present generation 
for their limited views and ignorance of their 
own subject-matter. They should remember 
that they are not merely ‘ collectors of toys,” 
but hold the key to the history of civilisation. 


‘‘This higher function has not yet been so 
fully recognised by them as the interests of his- 
torical research and progress seem to demand. 
They have stuck too closely to Budelius and 
the narrow views of a school whose foundation 
was laid in the gross materialism of the Dark 
Ages.” 
This may be so; but we venture to say that 
if Mr. Del Mar had deigned to read any five 
paragraphs of Mommsen’s Rimische Munzwesen, 
or any one of the scores of articles on Greek 
coins which have appeared in the Vumismatie 
Chronicle since 1865, he would have found in 
them more solid information than is contained 
in the whole of the 350 pages of his book. 
We have no space to go further into the 
errors of this extraordinary volume. The 
annexed samples of chapters, which we cannot 
dissect at length, must suffice to show their 
general character. 


‘* Before the advent of the Portuguese to India 
neither gold nor silver was in common use in 
any part of that vast country as money, if we 
except the two centuries of the rule of the 
Greco-Bactrian kings.” ‘‘In the second 
century B.C. the Roman republican denarius 
circulated at several times its metal value.” 
‘* As the emission of copper sesterces went on 
in the reign of Augustus, it was inevitable that 
gold and silver money would rise to a premium 
and disappear from circulation, and this is what 
really happened, By the reign of Tiberius it is 
probable that neither gold nor silver were in 
use except for foreign commerce and the pay of 
the army.” ‘‘The name or effigy of Caligula 
did not appear on his copper coinage.” ‘The 
great panic of 1797 in London and the run en 
the Bank of England were due to the drain of 
gold to India.” 

As far as we can trace any purpose in this 
book, it is intended to strengthen the hands 
of the party in the United States who cling to 
apaper currency. But the travesty of history 
which forms its argument is so barefaced that 
we cannot imagine that it would deceive even 
the most ignorant of readers. C. Oman. 








THE TERRA-COTTAS OF NAUKRATIS. 
( First Notice. ) 

Tue first chapter in the history of Mr. Petrie’s 
discovery ends with the close of the Naukratis 
exhibition at Oxford Mansion. All this 
treasure-trove, which for so many centuries has 
lain embedded in the rubbish mounds of 
Nebeireh; all these inscribed libation-vases 
and fragments of painted wares, so well de- 
scribed by Mr. Ernest Gardner in a recent number 
of the ACADEMY; all these bronzes, implements, 
trinkets, amulets, and Graeco-Egyptian gods ; 
all these shattered relics of temples and public 
edifices, long since destroyed for building 
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material, or burned for lime, will now be dis- 
tributed among various museums, and, scattered 
far and wide, will carry on the tradition of 
Naukratis to future generations. Never again 
will they be gathered together within the walls 
of one room. Never again will it be possible to 
compare them one with another, except in 
photographs or engravings. While, therefore, 
the collection as a whole is yet fresh in the 
public memory, it may be well to take some 
note of the small miscellaneous objects, chiefly 
in terra-cotta, which nearly covered one large 
table, and which—notwithstanding their pro- 
fusion, their attractiveness, and their high 
archaeological interest—have hitherto received 
but slight mention. 

These objects may be roughly classed as 
follows: (1.) Statuettes, fragments of statuettes, 
and small basrelief subjects, in terra-cotta, 
alabaster, marble, and limestone. (2.) Vases 
in the form of statuettes (terra-cotta). (3. 
Detached heads, masks, heads of animals an 
grotesques (terra-cotta). (4.) Moulds, cake- 
stamps, toys, lamps, models, &c. (terra-cotta). 

Beginning with those found at the lowest 
level, and ending with those nearest the surface, 
the above antiquities were exhibited in strict 
order of stratification—stratification, according 
to the well-defined periods of the Naukratian 
mounds, representing not only historical 
sequence, but even, within certain limits, 
chronological position. Following this order, 
I will now endeavour very briefly to indicate 
some of the most noteworthy among these 
minor objects. 

Archaic Art.—The earliest examples from 
Naukratis belong to the rudest stage of plastic 
effort ; vide, a terra-cotta head with tapering 
neck, designed apparently to drop into a hole 
on the shoulders of a statuette. Neither ears, 
mouth, hair, nor headdress are indicated ; some 
rough resemblance to a human face having 
been obtained by scooping out the clay, so 
leaving the brow and nose prominent. (C/. an 
archaic Cypriote terra-cotta from Larnaca, 
figured by Heuzey, showing a precisely similar 
face produced by the same means. See Les 
18) de Terre Cuite du Musée du Louvre, fig. 
1, pl. 9. 

pot of a small female figure pressing both 
hands to her breasts (terra-cotta). This may 
—, be a local reproduction of the popular 

abylonian Venus, of which Cypriote versions 
have been found in large numbers, and which 
is especially dwelt upon by M. Heuzey as an 
instance of what he designates as ‘‘/’action en 
retour de lVarchaisme Grec” (cf. Figurines de 
Terre Cuite, pls. 2, 9, and 19). See also an 
ivory statuette of Phoenician work in the 
Louvre, engraved after a drawing by St. Elme 
Gautier in MM. Perrot and Chipiez’s Histoire 
de lV Art dans l Antiquité, vol. iii., p. 409). The 
traditional attitude is of course the same, but 
the details of this Phoenician example—as the 
modelling of the long straight fingers and 
turned-back thumbs—curiously resemble those 
of the Naukratis fragment. Of the actual 
introduction of this type into the Naukratian 
colony we have, curiously enough, a record in 
Athenaeus, who tells of a certain Greek trader 
of Naukratis named Herostratus who, in the 
course of one of his voyages, touched at the 
island of Cyprus, made a pilgrimage to Paphos, 
and thence brought home with him a small 
image of the Paphian Aphrodite, about as high 
as a man’s hand. This Paphian Aphrodite, 
which was none other than the Cyprian version 
of the Phoenician, Babylonian, and Chaldaean 
Venus aforesaid, he dedicated as a miracle- 
working image in the temple of Aphrodite at 
Naukratis. Athenaeus ascribes the voyage of 
Herostratus to a period corresponding with 
688 to 685 B.C, (i.e., the XXIIIrd Olympiad) ; 
but this date, as M. Heuzy points out, is earlier 
than the foundation of Naukratis, and is pro- 





bably a clerical error for the LIIIrd Olympiad 
(568-565 B.c.), which would coincide with the 
reign of Psammetichus I., and accord with the 
epigraphic testimony of the inscribed libation 
vessels discovered by Mr. Petrie. 

A female head—limestone; upper part of 
a male statuette—alabaster. These two ex- 
amples, together with three or four small 
alabaster heads of the same type, are 80 
distinctly Cypriote in style and execution 
that they must be regarded, I think, as im- 
portations. The female head measures about 
two and a half inches from chin to crown. 
The modelling is large, the expression serene 
and noble; the corners of the eyes and mouth 
being very slightly inclined upwards, and the 
hair conventionally represented as parted down 
the middle of the head and bound by a fillet. 
This is a fine example of the best archaic 

riod in Cypriote art. The male figure is of 

elicate execution, and originally measured 
about nine inches in height. The features are 
regular, placid, and of a soft, semi-Semitic 
cast. The face is beardless. The head is 
covered by a small round helmet, very on pond 
conical in form, with a knob on the top and two 
small volute-sha (or possibly asp-shaped) 
ornaments just above the ears. The hair falls 
behind in a long square mass of rigid curls, to 
a little above the point of the shoulder-blade ; 
the arms are straight to the sides, and are 
each encircled by an armlet fashioned like a 
snake. This elegant little fragment betrays 
both Egyptianand Greekinfluences. The attitude 
is evidently that of theso-called ‘‘hieratic” pose; 
the long straight curlsareIonian; andthe helmet, 
modified from the more ancient Cypriote shape, 
is not unlike the casques of the Sardinian 
mercenaries as depicted in the basreliefs of 
Medinet-Haboo and the frescoes of Aboo- 
Simbel. 

Beardless head wearing the Egyptian 
“klaft”’ (terra-cotta). Though a rough and 
feeble piece of modelling, this little head is of 
interest, not only because it represents the 
national headdress of the Egyptians among 
whom the Greek settlers lived and traded, but 
because it most closely and curiously resembles 
a small terra-cotta head of about the same size 
and colour discovered at Tyre by M. Renan, 
and figured on pl. 6 of Heuzey’s Figurines de 
Terre Cuite. In both examples—namely, that 
of Naukratis and that of Tyre—the features 
are soft, Asiatic, and insignificant, and the 
‘* klaft”’ cumbrous and ill- defined. 

AMELIA B, EDWARDs. 








THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE ISLE 
OF MAN. 


AT the request of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins paid a visit to the Isle 
of Man during the past summer, and has 
drawn up the following report upon the anti- 
quities still remaining in the island and the best 
means of preserving them. A bill has already 
been drafted for accomplishing some of the 
objects referred to; and it is hoped that the 
others will likewise be attained through the 
co-operation of private persons : 


“The ancient kingdom of Mann has long been 
known to contain large and varied series of remains 
which are worthy of being preserved and recorded, 
not merely for the sake of their great local 
interest, but on account also of the light which 
they throw on early Christian art, and on the 
complicated and little known relation of the North- 
men to the Celtic population of the British Isles. 
This may, in my opinion, be done at a very small 
expense, and to the great and lasting advantage of 
the Manx people, and of the students of the ancient 
history of North-Western Europe. 

“The principal objects to be aimed at are—(a) 
the existing remains ; (5) the record of those which 
now exist, and of those which either have dis- 
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appeared, or are now disappearing, by the action 
of the weather, by the progress of cultivation, and 
by wanton mischief; (c) and lastly, the record of 
the old Manx place-names. 

‘*The runic crosses which are exposed to the 
weather are more or less rapidly being destroyed, 
and should, as far as can be, be removed from un- 
suitable places into the parish churches, and 
pieced together where it is necessary. If some 
steps be not taken to protect them from the action 
of the weather, and from wanton mischief, an 
important portion of the materials for working out 
the ancient history of the Isle of Mann will be 
destroyed; one at Jurby, for example, has been 
converted into a gatepost, and one at Braddan is 
used as a stile, others have been carried out of the 
island by visitors, others have been used as build- 
ing materials in the modern churches. One dis- 
appeared as late as the building of Bride Church, 
within the last ten or twelve years. They should 
not be removed from the parish churches, church 
yards, and village greens, into one central museum, 
because they form a part of the history of each 
parish. Those which are in private hands and 
cannot be restored to their proper churches, should 
be collected together in a museum, and preserved 
in the island. It may be noted that these crosses 
throw a flood of light on the early Christianity in 
the island, and form part of a group of monu- 
ments widely scattered over north-western Europe. 

“There is a large and important group of 
remains in the island, which in the main stand 
apart from written history, but which reveal the 
unwritten history of the island in very remote 
times. They consist of habitations, camps, places 
of assembly, and tombs. They lie scattered over 
the surface of the country, generally in relation to 
the streams and the coast, and in no relation to the 
existing roads. They are for the most part un- 
recorded, and, in some cases, incorrectly repre- 
sented in the ordnance maps. Hitherto they have 
been protected by the current superstitions; but 
these are rapidly vanishing away, leaving them 
without protection. They are at present being 
destroyed needlessly, and in some cases merely for 
the sake of destroying them. The allignments, 
for instance, in the wood behind the new church at 
Braddan, have recently been injured by some of 
the upright stones having been thrown down, and 
thus an interesting national Manx monument has 
been seriously damaged. 

**Some of the prehistoric and non-historic re- 
mains in the island should be carefully preserved 
from destruction; such, for example, as_ the 
Braddan allignments. This might be done in the 
island, as it has already been done in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, by the selection of the most 
important of them by a competent authority, and 
by their periodic inspection under some such Act 
ot the Manx Legislature as ‘The Ancient Monu- 
ments’ Act’’ of 1882. The island in which the 
prehistoric remains are more numerous than in any 
other equal area of the British Isles is the only 
portion left unprotected. 

‘*Tt is very desirable that no time be lost in 
accurately recording everything that can be 
gathered concerning the antiquities of the island, 
and more especially those which have hitherto 
escaped notice, and which are rapidly being swept 
away; such, for example, as: Hut circles and 
other habitations; ancient camps and ramparts ; 
stone circles, standing stones; burial places, 
tumuli, cairns, cists. 

‘The more prominent antiquities, such as the 
Ecclesiastic buildings and the runic crossses, should 
also be looked to, although the need for a record in 
their case is not so pressing. Isolated finds, too, 
of implements and weapons should also be noted 
and collected in a museum. 

‘*The localities of all these things should be 
accurately marked on the twenty-five inch ordnance 
map. As an illustration of the kind of work which 
may be done, the result of a survey of one of the 
slopes of Snaefell is appended to this memorandum. 
None of the remains there represented are to be 
found on the twenty-five inch ordnance maps. A 
survey of this kind carried out throughout the 
island would show the ancient centres of popula- 
tion, and reveala good deal of what may be termed 
the prehistoric history of the Manx people. Sucha 
survey might be carried out by the voluntary 
effort of those competent to undertake it, at the 
trifling cost of the maps, and of the small sums of 
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money paid to shepherds, &c., for discovering 
localities and collecting information generally. 
The maps should be deposited in the Government 
office, or in the museum. 

‘‘The record of the old Manx names for fields, 
bits of fields, rivers, &c., which has been begun by 
the Isle of Man Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Society, should be carried on without 
delay, because the memory of these things is fast 
dying away. With the death of every old Manx 
inhabitant some local knowledge of the island is 
lost to the world. The ordnance maps give no 
information as to the names, although the old 
fields are both numbered and marked. To obtain 
this information the twenty-five inch maps should 
be distributed throughout the island, and the 
information collected in each parish by voluntary 
effort. The resultant maps should be placed 
among the Government records, and would be 
valuable not only from the historical, but also from 
the legal, point of view. The cost of doing this 
would be little more than the cost of the maps. 

“In close connection with the place-names is 
the folklore, which is rapidly disappearing. It is 
well worthy of being collected, before it disappears 
as completely as it has disappeared from Wales. 

“The publication of the record of the pre- 
historic and non-historic antiquities (which need 
not be very costly) would be very creditable to the 
Manx Government, which by so doing would be the 
first in Europe to follow the admirable example of 
the United States. The Manx Society, which has 
already done so much for Manx history, and the 
contributors to The Manx Note Book, a young and 
valuable publication, will doubtless carry on their 
work on the historic antiquities and the documents. 
If this scheme be carried out, the whole of the 
history of an island, which is of singular and 
fascinating interest, will be covered from the 
earliest times, and the Manx people will have in 
their hands a more complete record of their own 
country than that of any other country in Europe. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue forthcoming winter exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery will consist of a collection of 
the works of Sir J. E. Millais. The total 
number of pictures exhibited will be about 140 ; 
and they have all been selected by the painter 
himself. The exhibition will probably be 
=— at evening, illuminated by the electric 
ight. 


Boussop, VALADON, & Co., the successors of 
Goupil, intend to hold an exhibition, in the 
™ in New Bond Street, of the works of 

. Carl Haag, of the Royal Water-colour 
Society, to be opened in November. The 
Queen has promised to lend seven large pic- 
tures—four from Osborne and three from 
Buckingham Palace; and it is hoped that the 
Prince of Wales will lend his also. As there 
are many pictures by Mr. Haag of whose 
whereabouts the painter is himself ignorant, 
any information on the subject will be wel- 
comed by Mr. D. C. Thomson, who is forming 
the collection. 


THE eighth annual exhibition of the Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water-colours will be 
opened in Glasgow on Saturday next, October 
24, For the first time the exhibition will not 
be confined to members and associates, but will 
be free to all painters in water-colour ; and the 
whole of the galleries of the Glasgow Institute 
of the Fine Arts have been taken for the pur- 
pose, 


THE German newspapers report considerable 
discoveries of Roman remains at Eini 


ining, in 
Lower Bavaria. The masonry of several 
buildings is i 


partially preserved, and there have 
been finds of arms (including a pilum), rings 
and gems, surgical instruments, and the like. 
The coins (many rare ones) form a perfect series 
from Nero to Valentinian II. The local museum 


_ fair to become as good as those at Mainz or 
nn 


or Regensburg. 





THE interesting extracts from the Memoirs 
of Tourgueneff, which, under the title of 
** Assez,” have been appearing for some time in 
L’ Art, will be brought to a close in the next 
number. An etching by W. Rohr, after a 
picture of ‘‘Cardplayers,” by Adrian Brauwer, 
at Munich, appears in the current number, 
which, besides the continuation of Oscar 
Berggruen’s study of the work of Rubens in 
Austria, contains a paper on the Fornarina, by 
Léon Hugounet, and another on Cauvet, a 
decorative artist of the eighteenth century. 


In the Gazette des Beaux Arts M. \Eugéne 
Miintz concludes his articleson the early sketches 
of Raphael, summing up strongly in favour of 
attributing to him the wings in the Venice 
Sketch-book, and also the sketches for Pintur- 
ricchio’s frescoes in the library of the Cathedral 
at Siena. The Duc de Rivoli contributes a first 
paper on the rare edition of ‘‘ Meditations on 
the Passion,”’ based on the work of St. Bona- 
ventura, which was published at Venice by 
Matheo da Parma and Bernardino Bonali about 
1491. Good facsimiles of the fine woodcuts are 
given, as well as others from other books of the 
same period which seem to be the work of the 
same artist. Another of the ‘‘ amateurs,” 
Mdme. de Chamillart, is the subject of a paper 
by M. E. Quentin-Bauchart; M. Eugéne 
Dutuit’s grand catalogue of Rembrandt, of 
another by M. Louis Gonze; and other articles 
on the Albert Goupil collection (L’ Art Oriental), 
the Nuremberg Exhibition, the Antwerp Exhib- 
ition, Tacca’s bust of John of Bologna at the 
Louvre, and the facsimiles of the drawings of 
Albrecht Direr at the museum at Berlin, are 
contributed by MM. Henri Lavoix, Alfred 
Darcel, Louis Gonze, Louis Courajod, and 
Charles Ephrussi respectively. 


WE have received a paper by Mr. Henri 
Hymans, the well-known Belgian art-critic, re- 
printed fromthe Bulletin of the Académied’ Arché- 
ologie de Belgique, in which he claims Jacques 
Blondeau, the engraver of the seventeenth 
century, as a native of Antwerp. Blondeau 
was not a great engraver, and his subjects are 
not of much interest, consisting principally of 

ortraits of Italian cardinals, and pictures by 
Dietro da Cortona, C. Ferri, and other inferior 
artists, but it is just that such honour as is due 
to the country of his birth should be rightly 
placed. Moreover, the paper is interesting as 
showing how easily the nationality of an artist 
who expatriates himself may be forgotten. All 
the biographies give his birthplace as Langres 
in France, notwithstanding that he describes 
himself as Antverpianus on some of his engrav- 
ings. Blondeau seems to have oe the greater 
part of his life in Italy, and his prints were 
published at Rome and Florence. 


Erratum.—In Mr. Nicholson’s letter on a 
‘Greek Inscription from Egypt,” in the 
AcADEMY of last week, for praefectus praetoris,” 
read ‘* praefectus praetorio.” 





MUSIC. 


MR. PRATT’S CONCERT AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


TuE first of the usual series of Crystal Palace 
concerts commences only to-day; but last 
Saturday there was a ‘‘ special grand”’ concert 
of compositions by the American composer, 
Mr. 8. G. Pratt—an overture, a symphony, 
selections from an opera, and an elegy. Here 
was novel acl: granny but as there was no 
standard classical work in the programme to 
compensate anyone venturing from London to 
Sydenham on a cold damp day in case the 
Awerican music should prove unpalatable, 
there was only a small audience. e do not 
believe that novelties frighten away the public, 








if by experience or by report somethin 

may be expected ; a newsymphony by Secine, 
or the production of some newly-discovered 
work by Schubert or Berlioz, would assuredly 
fill the Sydenham concert hall. 

The programme commenced with a Center 
nial Annive Overture ; but, in spite ofi1.¢ 
solid strains of the Old Hundredth Psalm,‘ 1 
Alpha and Omega of the piece, and its audibl: 
and inaudible combinations with a martia. 
theme, this produced but little effect. It was 
written for a special occasion, when the inten- 
tions of the composer to typify the religious 
qualities and martial spirit of the late General 
Grant were possibly better understood and 
appreciated. 

After this came Mr. Pratt’s second symphony 
in A (op. 33), bearing the strange superscrip- 
tion ‘‘ The Prodigal Son.” The tirst movement 
represents the younger son journeying into a 
far country and wasting his substance with 
riotous living. The description of the youth 
given in the programme. book might be applied 
to the composer himself. ‘‘ He starts out in 
life,” says the analyst, ‘full of independence, 
self-contidence, and audacity.” That is exactly 
what Mr. Pratt does: he has musical sub- 
stance, but wastes it with riotous writing. He 
lacks training: he is full of ideas—sometimes 
very good ones—yet cannot expound them 
clearly or develop them logically. It is, indeed, 
a pity to see so much natural ability thrown, as it 
were, away ; but Mr. Pratt is young, and, though 
lost at present in the luxuriance of his imagina- 
tion, may yet be found, In the adagio, the 
best written movement of the symphony, the 
second theme is really charming. Here the 
programme is to a certain extent better capable 
of musical treatment than that of the preceding 
allegro. The youth, “ ruminating in misery and 
shivering in rags,” dreams of home and his 
mother’s voice. In the finale we have the return of 
the prodigal, Itcontainselaborate workmanship, 
which testifies to the industry of the composer ; 
but the effect produced is by no means in pro- 
portion to the labour bestowed. As with the 
music, so is it with the orchestration. There is 
no method ; there is plenty of colouring, but the 
colours are not well mixed. The symphony 
was conducted by Mr. Manns, and the perform- 
ance showed how carefully and patiently he 
must have rehearsed with the band, for the 
score is full of fidgety and uncomfortable 
passages for the hee, an By The selections 
from the lyric opera ‘‘ Zenobia”’ were given 
under the composer’s direction. The vocalists 
were Miss Griswold, Miss Lena Little, and 
Messrs. Grove and Orlando Harley. A Miss 
Hastreiter made her début at this concert. 
She has studied in Italy, and is, we believe, on 
her way to America. She has a fine voice, 
powerful in tone and pleasing in quality. She 
sang a showy song from Gomez’ “ [1 Guarany,”’ 
and well deserved the enthusiastic reception 
awarded to her. Later in the programme she 
was announced to sing a song of Mr. Pratt's, 
entitled ‘‘ Auf Wiedersehen.” 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTE. 


THE executive council of the Inventions Exhibi- 
tion have at last sanctioned the preparation of 
a catalogue of the musical loan collection, in 
case a sufficient number of subscribers at the 
price of one guinea per copy be obtained. The 
catalogue will be illustrated, and promises to 
be more worthy of this unique collection than 
the meagre list of objects previously published. 
Dr. Stainer is to be the editor ; and introduc- 
tions to the different subjects will be written 
by Mr. A. J. Hipkins, Dr. Stone, and other 
specialists, 
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FJANDBOOK of TECHNICAL GAS 
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By CLEMENS WINKLER, Pb,D., &c, 
Translated, with Additions, by GEORGE LUNGE, Ph.D., &c., 
Author of ** Distillation of Coal Tar,” &c., &.' 
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NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
Royal 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
AY’S TREATISE on. HARMONY. 
Revised throughout, with an Appendix, by Sir G. A. MACFARREN, 
London: HARRISON & 80NS, 59, Pall-mall, 8,W. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 


THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 
DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
M.A., M.P. 

ConTENTs: The Origin and Growth of the English 
Oligarchy.—Causes and Hindrances of Reform.—The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress.— Ihe 
Land Monopoly.—The Distribution of Wealth.—Demo- 
cratic Morals. 

“The book deserves the widest possible circulation. 
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Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free. 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 

ConTENTS: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physica) 
Force.—The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.—" Re- 
publicanism: Form and Substance.” 
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knows the Commonwealth period so weil, or who is so 
far qualified to draw lessons from it for our own times 
His little book is full of thought and noble teaching. 
It may be commended as a work of solid value and 
great political usefulness.” 


PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price 6d., with PORTRAIT 
(Special terms for quantities.) 
JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A.V., 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: ‘* THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” ani “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


“We earnestly commend it, especially to young 
readers, and trust it may have the large circulation it 


deserves. The life of this good man and noble patriot 
is stimulating and instructive, and his essays worthy of 
‘earnest consideration.”—Nonconformist and Indep nt. 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, CASTLE STREET, HOLBORN; and all Booksellers, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE LANGUAGES of MELANESIA. By 
R. H. CODRINGTON, D.D., of the Melanesian Mission, Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford, 


Just ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


SAINTE-BEUVE.—CAUSERIES du 


LUNDI. Selections. Edited and Arranged by G. SAINTSBURY, M.A., 
Author of “ A Short History of French Literature.” 


Just ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 


TERENCE.—ANDRIA. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Not s, by C. E. FREEMAN, M.A., and A. SLOMAN, M.A,, 
Masters in Westminster School, Editors of ** Plautus Trinummus,” 


Just ready, feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


HINTS and HELPS forLATIN ELEGIACS. 
By H,. LEE WARNER, M.A., Master in Rugby School ; formerly Fellow 
of St, John’s College, Cambridge ; Editor of “* Extracts from Livy.” 


Just ready, feap. 8vo, stiff covers, Is, 6d. 


EXTRACTS from ALFRED’S OROSIUS. 


Selected and Edited by HENRY SWEET, M.A., formerly President of 
the Philological Society ; Author of “ An Anglo-Saxon Reader.” 
(No. I. of Old-English Reading Primers.) 


Just ready, feap, 8vo, stiff covers, 1s, 6d, 


SELECTED HOMILIES of ZLFRIC, &c. 


Arranged and Edited by HENRY SWEET, M.A., Author of ‘An Anglo- 
Saxon Primer.” 
(No. 11. of Old-English Reading Primers.) 


Just ready, in 2 vols,, demy 8vo, with Plates and Maps, £1 16s, 


ITALY and her INVADERS, 476-553. By 


THOMAS HODGKIN, Fellow of University College, London, Hon. 
D.C.L, of Durham University, Vol, IL[.. Book [V,—THE OSTROGOTHIC 
INVASION, Vol. LV., Book V.—THE IMPERIAL RESTORATION, 
“Everywhere his pages show thorough workmanship, He tells his 
tale admirably, ard is never dull, Ilis book is a contribution to general 
literature no less than to historical science. Its peges are full of happy 
analogies and illustrations drawn from all periods of history, It has all 
the attractiveness of a book written with genuine enthusiasm, while he has 
spared no labour to make it as complete as possible.” 
Contemporary Review (Prof. CREIGHTON), 


SUBJECT FOR LONDON MATRICULATION. 
Just ready, feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


OVID’S TRISTIA. BookI. The Text Re- 


vised, with Introduction and Notes, for Schools, by 8, G. OWEN, B.A., 
Assistant Lecturer in Greek and Latin at the Owens Col'ege, Victoria 
University, Manchester, and formerly Open Exhibitioner of Balliol 
College, Oxford, < ie 
London: Henry Frowve, Clarendon Press Ware- 
house, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Price 2s., picture boards; 2s. 6d., cloth (post 4d.). 
CALLED to the BAR. By Bracebridge 
HEMYNG, Middle Temple, Author of “The 
Stockbroker’s Wife,” &c., &c. 
A NEW SOCIETY NOVEI. BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
In1 vol.; price 2s. bds., 2s. 6d. cl., 38.6d.half-mor. (post 4d.) 
PAUL STERNE. By Cicely Powell. 
A story concerned with an interesting study of 
human nature in the German Fatherland, and the 
ill-effects of a loveless mariage de convenance. 
A STORY OF LOVE AND CONSPIRACY. 
Price 1s., paper covers; 1s. 6d., cloth limp (postage 2d.) 
DAMAGES. By Vincent M. Holt. 


** A rem. rkab’e story of love thwartcd by social prejudice, and damages 
obtained by conspiracy.” 


CHEAP EDITION of BRS. Lovett CAMERON’S 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 


PURE GOLD. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 
Author of ‘* Vera Nevill,” “‘ Worth Winning,” &c, 


* A singularly attractive and well-told tale,"—JMorning Post. 
THE VERY CREAM OF AMERICAN 
AMUSEMENT. 
Price 2s. bds.; 23. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 


PIKE COUNTY FOLKS. Comically and 


Plenteously Illustrated. 
A POPULAR BURLESQUE CRICKET “GUYED” 
FOR 1886 


Price 6d., paper covers; 1s., cl. limp, Illustrated (post 3d.) 


“ 

THE CRICKETERS’ GUYED” for 1886. 
For Cricketers, Members of Cricket Clubs, and 
everybody interested in Cricket. By W. SAPTE, 
Jun, With Mlustrations. 

A clever and interesting brochure in burlesque style on the cricket of the 
present day. Should be read by all cricketers aud admirers of the game, 
The most popular handbook for all classes, — 
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F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
LIstT. 
The Popular Novels at all Libraries, 


IN HIS OWN HAND. 


vol 
By Mrs. G. LINNZZUS BANKS, 
Author of “* God's Providence Hous2,” “* The Manchester Man,” 
“ Forbidden to Marry,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION 0 


IN a GRASS COUNTRY: a Story 


of Love and Sport. 3vols. By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of 
* Deceivers Ever,” ** A North Country Maid,” ** A Dead Past,” &c. 

“ There is a good deal of vigour in this novel, both of plot and of character 
portraiture.”— Academy. 

** Mrs. Lovett Cameron is one of the best story-tellers of the day. Tho 
tone of her books is invariably wholesome, and her pages are so full of life 
and movement that not one of them is willingly missed. She has the rare 
faculty of making her readers rejoice or mourn, as the occasion demands, 
with the fictitious joys and woes of her personages. This is eminently the 
case in her new novel of love and sport The picture of the far-away 
nook on the Devonshire coast, which heads the first chapter of her book, is 
a specimen of the author’s delicate touch in word-painting. Eve Latimer 
is a charming creation of the novelist’s fancy. Her brightness, which has 
known no cloud until love for * Dick’ Gaskell steais into her heart, and the 
busy, rattiing life she leads in the midst of her liege subjects, form a sunny 
picture that is specially taking. Graphic, humorous, and pathetic by turns, 
Mrs. Cameron has told the tale of ‘little Tom’s’ death in so touching a 
fashion that few will be able to read without emotion her account of the 
dying boy’s last ts. The attention is irresistibly drawn towards the 
group formed by Eve Latimer and her brothers, but the author’s gift of 
delineation of character is more visible in her sketch of Dick Gaskell, well 
meaning but ‘unstable as water,’ and in the strongly marked traits of the 
portrait of Lord Harlone, ...Mrs. Cameron’s capital pictures of the hunt. 
ing-fie'd, as seen ‘in the jolly shires of our native land,’ add much to the 
merit of her clever and exciting novel.”—Morning Post, 


IN a LONDON SUBURB. 3 vols. 


By W. HARTLEY, 

“ There are flushes of genuine fun, which make us laugh almost in spite 
of ourseives.”—John Bull. . 

** Showing an intimate knowledge of tho petty mise:ies of suburban life, 
as well as familiarity with the world of London, ‘* In a London Suburb’ 
is a really clever novel The author’s characters are strikingly lifelike, 
No better specimen of feminine spite can be imagined than that contained 
in the waspish repartees of Miss Biffon, which strike her friends’ weak 
points with unerring accuracy. She aad the widow, Mrs, Cowdy, are 
sketches full of mirth-provoking humour. Quite in keeping with the 
taste of the day, which inclines to photographical fidelity of detail, the 
‘intimate modernism’ of this story is in itselt a recommendation, especially 
when it does not transgress the bounds of good taste.”— Morning Post. 

** There is excuse for many a hearty laugh contained within the covers of 
Mr. Hartley’s book, which we can thoroughly recommend to everyone as 
one of the most finished pieces of humour that has been produced during the 
last few years.”—Whitchuli Review, 


HEARTS or DIAMONDS? 2 vols. 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ** The Love that He Passed By,” 
** Not Easily Jealous,” ** Love, Honour, and Obey,” &c. 

**Miss Hardy’s workmanship is perf.ct..... It is in the Californian portion 
of the story that we find the author’s most winning and captivating work, 
There are some love scenes, the grace and tendernes¢ and truthfulness of 
which we have never seen surpassed In the wonderful skill with which 
the writer differentiates, she manifests a penetrative subtiety of insight 
which rises to genius She rises to a great opportunity, and her touch 
has such mastery that no one who reads the chapter of the Tragedy, and 
those which succeed it, is likely soon to forget them. The novel is one 
which, in itself, suffices to brighten the dull season in the publishing 
world ; for it has freshness of conception, stron, rasp of character, 
triumphant handling of strong or delicate situation, aud uufailing felicity 
of literary workmanship.” —Academy. 


THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE. 


3vols, By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ** My Sister the Actress,” 
** Faciog the Footlights,” **The Heart of Jane Warner,” &c. 
“The story is earnest and vigorous throughout, with distinctly limned 
characters, and bright, i sparkling dialogue.”— Dai/y Telegraph. 


THE ILL-TEMPERED COUSIN. 


3 vols, By Mrs, FRANCES ELLIOT, Author of “ The Red Cardinal,” 
* The Diary of an Idle Woman in Spain,” &c. 


A RICH MAN’S RELATIVES. 


3 vols, By K CLELAND, Author of “ Inchbracken,” &c. 


IN the OLD PALAZZO. 3 vols. 
By GERTRUDE FORDE. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
** SELECT” NOVELS.—1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 


A DEAD PAST. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
KEITH’S WIFE. By Lady Violet Gre- 


VILLE, Author of ** Zoe: a Girl of Genius,” &c, 
KATE VALLIANT. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. PENDEK CUDLIP). 
** POPULAR” NOVELS.—Picture boards, 2s. each. 


ONLY a VILLAGE MAIDEN. By Lady 


CONSTANCE HOWARD, Author of ** Sweetheart and Wife,” ** Mollie 


LOVE, HONOUR, and OBEY. By Iza 


DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ** Not Easily Jealous,” &c, 
POPULAR ONE-SHILLING NOVELS.—In Paper wrapper, 


LIGHTLY LOST. By Hawley Smart, 


Author of “* Breezie Langton,” ** At Fault,” &c, 


STABBED in the DARK. By Mrs. Lynn 


LINTON, Author of ‘* Patricia Kemball,” ** Under which Lord,” &c. 


A PEERESS of 1882. By Mrs. Alexander 


FRASER, Author of ‘A Fashionable Marriage,” &c, 


BETRAYED. By Dora Russell, Author of 
“ The Vicar’s Governess,” &c. 
WOMAN. By Mrs. 














EVERY INCH 


HOUSTOUN, Author of ** Kecommend sd to Mercy,” &c, 


NO MEDIUM. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 


PENDER CUDLIP,) 
A FARRIQPARLE MARRIAGE. by 
RING ,and, CORONET: a Story of Circus 
THE LODGE by the SEA. By Mrs. 


LOVEIT CAMERON, Author of ** Deceivers Ever,” &c. 


F.V. Witz & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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largest assortment in old marqueterie, antique oak, ele; ant inlaid Sheraton, 
Chippendale, Adams, and newest styles by Gillow anc others, large hand- 
some sideboards, dining tables, bookcases, cabinets, wardrobes, and bed- 
room suites at considerably below their original cost, renovated and sent 
home equal to new ; office furniture and Turkey carpets. The very 
best value offered. Comparisons invited, Shippers supplied, 
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THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


A Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & 8S. GATTI, 
Every evening, at 8, DION BoUCICAULT's caaeated Drama, 
ARRAH-NA-POGUE, 


Messrs. Coote Sullivan, J. D, Beveridge, Charles Glenney, Robert Patc- 
man, J, R, Craufo:d, E. R. Fitzdavis, T. Fu!lljames, Gus Andrews, W. Pier- 
son, E, Dagnall, H. Cooper, M. Byrnes, Archer, &c,; Mesdames Mary Rorke, 
Lizzie Nelson, and Cissy Grahame, 

Preceded, at 7.15, by a Farce. 
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(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


| 


| GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 
| GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS— 


| 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 




















_MAVFAIR, dhs 





FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8 FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 


AVENUE THEATRE, 


Under the direction of Mr. ALEX, HENDERSON, 
Every evening, the enormously successful Comic Opera, 
FA 


Li 
composed by CHASSAIGNE, written and produced by H. B. FARNIN. 
Supported by Mesdames Violet Cameron, Eva "> Ada Vere, Clara 
Graham, and Wadman ; Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, E, J. Lonnen, Sam 
Wilkinson, and Lytton Grey, 


7 Al 
OU RT TH EAT RE, 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. JouN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL, 
Every evening, at 8.30, an ——- Farce, in three acts, by A. W. PINERO, 
entitled THE MAGISTRATE, 
Preceded, at 8, b: 
TWENTY MINUTES UNDER AN UMBRE LLA, 


RURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRI 
Every evening, at 7.45, the new Drama, by Messrs, dene PETTITT and 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS, entitled 
HUMAN NATURE, 
Messrs. Neville, Grahame, Clynds, Nicholls, Thorne, Leathes, Lyons, 

















an Morgan, Inch, &c.; Mesdames Bateman, Ormsby, Illington, 
N‘Neill, Claremont, Barry, &c. 
AIETY THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. JOUN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Every evening, at 8, Comedy, 
LOKD bu INDREARY ‘3 BROTHER Sa¥, 
At 9.45, Farce. 
THE VICAR OF WIDEAWAKEFIELD., 


GRAND THEATRE, 


ISLINGTON. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT, 
To-night, at 8,20, special pets of 
Mrs. LANGTKY, in PERIL, 
accompanied by Mr. Coghlan and Company from Prince's Theatre, 
At 7.30, Farce, 
Monday Next, Mrs. WELDON, in a new new Drama, 


ER MAJ ES T Y's THEATRE. 
This “ama Management of Mr, C,H, HAWTREY, 











SECRET SERVICE, 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Frank Archer, Mr. “arthur Dacre, Mr, William 
Herbert, Mr. F. W. Irish, aud Miss Cissy Grahame, 
Followed at 9,30, by EXCELSIOR, 
Complete Italian Company and Mies Rate hs Vaughan, 


EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. JouN WARD 





PEARS SOAP. 





SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS, 
Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the eminent Surgeon, writes :—“ I always| - 
use it myself, and recommend to my patients PEARS’ SOAP in 


preference to any other, as being more free from excess of Alkali and 
other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 








Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT! 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


me “if it property prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’’—Dr. HASSALL. 
“4 pure; well manufactured in every way. 7 W are F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 
- ta ocoa, @ portion of oil extracted.’””—CHARLES A + F.R. C.S.1. , Analyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 


ALKARAM. 


. CAMERON, M 











iD DUNBAR’S ALKARAM —or, 
ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 

the Of all Chaniste for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation. 
2s. 9d. a bottle. Recommended by 


the first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 





and great success of DION BOUCICAULT'S ce'e* 


THE COLLEEN BAWN, 
Splendidly mounted, new scenery, real water, &c, 
Preceded, at 7,30, by Farce, 


N OVE LT Y THEATRE, 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, 
essee, Mr. WILLIB KDOUIN, 
Under the Management of WILLIE EDOUIN and LIONEL Brovan. 
Every evening, at 8.30, a new Japanese Burlesque Drama, by MsRRY 
PAULTON and MOSTYN TEDDE, meer 
THE JAPS. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by a ave Domestic Comedy, by T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
entitled OMAN’S SEKVICE. 
Business Manone Mr. WILLIAM GREET, 


brated Irish Drama, 





-RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR Bruce. 
Every evening, at 9, the Farcical llay, 4! Messrs, K, C, CARTON and 
CECIL RALEIGH, called THE GREAT PINK PEARL, 
Preceded, at 7.30, by THE CASTING VOTE, 
Messrs. Edgar Bruce, Marius, Groves, Denison, Caffrey, Harcourt, 
Girardot, Cautiey, Parry, Bowland, Trai.l; Mesdames Compton, Florence 
Jecks, Goldney, Brooke, Dacre, 


RINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr, WILSON BARRETT. 
Every eveninz, at 8, a new llay, in four acts (\4 scones), by HENRY A, 
JONES and WILSON BARRETT, entitled 
HOODMAN BLIND. 
Produced under the sole direction of Mr, Wilson Barrett. 
Sattane Manager, Mr, J. H. Conny, 


TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
Last nights, at 9,15, Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
CUUBIN JOLUNNY, 
Preceded, at 8.15, by a sketch based upon the “ Dotheboys Hall” incident 
in NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
Mr. JOHN 8, CLAKKE as JOUNNY and NOGGS. 
Preceded, at 7.39, by THE MAKKIED KAKé 


OOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr J. L. TOOLE. 
wate the direction of Mr, WILLIAM DucK and 
Miss EWERETTA LAWKENCE 
Every evening, at 8.45, a — Farcical Comedy, entitled 


"CHANGE, 
Preceded, at 7.40, by a a, 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, THOMAS THORNE, 
Every evening, at 9, the successful Farcical Comedy, 
LUOSE TILES, 
by J. P, Hurst,in which Messrs, Thomas Thorne, E. W. Gardiner, E. M; 
Kobson, F. Grove, J. Wheatman, and W, Lestocq ; Mesdames Sophie Larkin, 
Kate Phillips, M, A, Giffard, L. Peach, ‘and Kate Korke will appear. 














Preceded, at 8, for the first time, by a new Comedy Drama, in oneact by 
J. P, HURST, entitled 


NBARLY SEVEKED 





THE ACADEMY. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN | 


& CO’JS NEW BOOKS. 











NOW READY, A POPULAR EDITION of MR. HUGH CONWAY’S 
NEW STORY, price 6s. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR. 
By HUGH CONWAY, 
Author of “ Called Back,” “‘ Dark Days,” &c. New and Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 


NUTTIE’S FATHER. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols., Crown 8vo, 12s. 








NOVELS. 


VOICES CRYING in the WILDERNESS. 


A NEW NOVEL 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 


WHITE HEATHER. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “A Princess of Thule,” ‘ Judith Shakespeare,” &c. 
3 vols., Crown 8vo, 3is. 6d. [Ready on October 27th. 








‘MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. __ 


‘6 
US”; an Old-Fashioned Story. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. ag Illustrations by Walter Crane. 

In Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each In Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. each 
ROey. GRANDMOTHER DEAR. | ** CARROTS. f 
TWO LITTLE WAIFS. THE TAPESTRY ROOM.| TELL. ME A STORY. 
CHRISTMAS TREE LAND.| A CHRISTMAS CHILD. | THE CUCKOO CLOCK 


LOUIS AGASSIZ: his Life and Correspondence. 


Edited by ELIZABETH CARY AGASSIZ. 2 vols., Crown 8vo, 18s. 








A NEW GIFT-BOOK, with 500 Pictures. 


The Volume for 1885 of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 3 now ready. A handsome Volume, consisting of 
840 pages, and containing nearly 500 Woodcuts, price 88. 


The Athenaeum says:—“ A highly satisfactory volume, got up with care and taste, 
ny ° ow a@ great deal of interesting reading ‘It is a wonderful miscellany 
or the price. 





NOTICE.—Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
The October Number of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, price Sixpence (the First Number of a New Volume), 


contains the Opening _napters sf 5. wow Serial Story by D. CHRISTIE 
MurRRAY, entitled “AUNT L.” Also a Poem “The 
Interpreters.” by fro ay SWINBURNE, and Papers 
by BERNARD H. BECKER, JOSEPH HATTON, J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 
and other Writers. Single Numbers, 6d.; by post, 8d. Yearly Sub- 
scription, including Double Number, 8s. 














NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II.: IGNATIUS 


—S. POLYCARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, ka tations, 
and Translations. By the Right Rev. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.U.L., LL.D., 
Bishop of Durham. 2 vols.in 38. Demy 8vo, 48s. 


LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE; or, Book of the 


Revelation of St. John the Divine. By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 
MA. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE. 


SERMONS, By Mark Pattison, late Rector of Lincoln 


College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—Large-Paper Editions. 


LYRICAL POEMS. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet 


Laureate. Selected and Annotated by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
A Limited Edition, on hand-made paper. 8vo, 9s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JC OHN KEATS. Re. 


printed from the Original Editions. Edited, with Notes, by FRANCIS 
URNER PALGRAVE A Limited Edition, on hand-made paper. 8vo, 9s. 


THE LAW of the CONSTITUTION, LECTURES 


INTRODUCTORY tothe STUDY of. By A.V. DIOEY, B.C.L., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English’ Law in the Univer- 
- = Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Hon. LL.D., Glasgow. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6 


THE PHAEDO of PLATO. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by W. D. GEDDES, LL.D., Professor ‘of Greek in the University of 
Aberdeen. Second Edition. Demy sve 0, 8s. 6d, 


A TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 


By ANDREW RUSSELL FORSYTH, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. S8vo, 14s. 








A TEXT-BOOK of ithe. PRIN CIPLES. of PHYSICS. 
By ALFRED D rer on 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Medium 8vo, 2i1s. 

CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 

LIVY. Books XXIII. and XXIV. Edited by G. C, 

MACAULAY, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby. With Maps. ae. 8vo, 5s, 
ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Volume. 
AESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. Edited, 


| with Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. H. *. STEPHENSON; M.A., Head Master 
| of St. Peter’s School, York. 18mo, 1s. 


LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE COMPOSITION, AN IN- 


TRODUCTION to. By J.H. LUPTON, M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School, 
and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


| BIBLE READINGS SELECTED from the PENTA- 
TEUCH and the BOOK ot JOSHUA. By the Rev. JOHN A. CROSS. Globe 


| 
| 
| Physics in the DANTE a roticin, » Be Wik ie Second 
| 











Ne ow ready, in 7 vols., Extra Fcap. 8vo, 5s. each. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


POET LAUREATE). 
A New Collected Edition In 7 vols., Extra Fcap. 8vo, 5s. each vol 
A Limited Number of Copies are printed on hand-made paper. This Edition is 
sold only in Sets, price £3 13s. 6d. 


Vol. I. EARLY POEMS. ‘tetera ORIAM 
Vol. II, LUCRETIUS: and other Poems. ‘“ he 

Vil. III. IDYLLS of the KING. Vol. VILQUEEN MARY: and 
Vol. IV. THE PRINCESS: and MAUD. | Vol. Vil. BALLADS: and other Poems. 


V. we ARDEN: and IN 





WORKS BY JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. In4vols., 8vo. 


Vol. I. EARLY ENGLAND, 449-1071—FOREIGN KINGS, 1071-1214—The 
eg oy .. 204-1291—T he PARLIAMENT, 1307-1461. With Eight Coloured 
aps. 8vo, 16s, 


. he Il. The MONARCHY, 1461-1540 —- The REFORMATION, 1510-1603. 
VO, 16s. 


Vol. II. PURITAN ENGLAND, 1603-1660—The REVOLUTION, 1660-1€88. 
With Four Maps. 8vo, 16s. 


Vol. IV. The REVOLUTION, 1683-176(0—MODERN ENGLAND, 1760-1815. 
With Maps and Index. 8vo, 16s. 


THE MAKING of ENGLAND. With Maps. 8vo, 16s. 
THE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. .With Maps and 


Portraits, Demy 8vo, 18s. 


w ready, in 4 vols., Globe 8vo 


THE COLLECTED WORKS of "THOMAS GRAY. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecturer on English Literature in the 
University of Cambridge. 

1. POEMS. JOURNALS, and ESSAYS.| Vol. IV. NOTES on ARISTO- 
vols. II. and III, LETTERS. PHANES and °PLATO. 


ENGLISH POETS. Selections. With Critical Intro- 


ductions by Various Writers, and_a General Introduction by MATTHEW 





ARNOLD. Edited by T. H. WARD, M.A. 4vols., Crown “pes “| 6d. each. 


Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. Vol. ITI. ADDISON to BLA 
Vol. II. BEN J ON SON to DRYDEN. | Vol. 1V. WORDSWORTH sy KOSSE TTI. 


LL.D. 
A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


With Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 110th Thousand 


STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and ITALY. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 
READINGS in ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and 


= -¥ a Oy HN &.. + ti 2 Mare in 3 . Fihow Zt a 2 4e. — 
a ~e o Cress: mwell. 
Part ui. From Cromwell to Gren - 


ESSAYS of JOSEPH ADDISON, Chosen and Edited 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ‘ISLANDS, 








BY ght ay my - ow 8s, “eee a 
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